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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


Warehouse of Books 


One of the biggest headaches of the present day university or research library 
is where to put the rapidly increasing amount of materials they acquire each year. 
Every library, sooner or later, comes to the point where they need a new building 
or have to thin out their collection. Neither is desirable for the former is too 
expensive and the latter is often not practicable. 


In the Midwest a group of university libraries have gotten together and appear 
to be solving this problem. Libraries of this region, some of them among the 
largest in the United States, have been rapidly accumulating books and other mater- 
ials for research needs for many years. However, they finally came to realize they 
cannot hope to acquire everything individually. The amcunt of material issued is 
becoming too vast for the financial rasources, not to mention spacial requirements, 
for any single institution. 


They set as their objectives: (1) a means to provide more adequate research 
materials for needs of Midwestern scholarship and research and; (2) a way to pro- 
vide for economical and efficient utilization of resources to avoid needless dupli- 
cation and expense. And to obtain these objectives they incorporated the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center in 1949. They were fortunate in getting grants from both the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Rockerfeller to the amount of better than one million 
dollars for the original construction. In addition each member is assessed a year- 
ly fee to furnish its operating expenses. The building was constructed on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus and was completed in 1951. The first unit is expected to 
hold over two million volumes, with plans for additional units which will eventual- 
ly have space to store over ten million. This huge capacity is possible by use of 
triple rows of double-faced, pivoted stacks. 


Already approximately a million volumes are stored in the stacks. This mater- 
ial is received under two programs. The deposits program in which interested li- 
braries store little-used materials in the MILC; or the acquisitions program where 
research items which do not exist in the member libraries are purchased by the 
center itself. Whatever way the material is acquired, it is available for inter- 
library loan by the membership libraries and any other that wishes to participate 
in the program. Because the Center is centrally located in the Midwest, the major- 
ity of participating institutions can get one or two day service in their request 
for materials, To speed up this service, most of them have installed direct tele- 
type communication with the MILC. 


The types of material stored in this building is quite varied but they all 
have the same general characteristics; they are bulky, and they are used very 
little. Some of the broad classes are as follows: state documents, textbork col- 
lections, fereign dissertations, house organs, college catalogs, city directories, 
newspapers, telephone directories, etc. As the amount of material acquired in- 
creases, the use also mounts. At the beginning of the program a librarian would 
spend one-tenth of her time doing circulation work; now the same librarian will 
spend almost full time on this phase of the work. This increased use of the Cen- 
ter's facilities is an indication of the value this library will have in the future 
as the size of the collection is expanded. Already it has proved successful to the 
point that other regions are considering the possibility of developing such a stor- 
age center for their particular area. 
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The Count's Catalog 


Every day the Library receives in the mail a dozen or more catalogs from 
second-hand book dealers. They list books that are out of print as well as rare 
items with a price tag of several hundred dollars each. They are carefully checked 
and we occasionally find titles for which we have been looking for some time. They 
apparently pay off for the book dealers, too, for practically all of them issue 
these book lists quite regularly. But one of the most unusual of these book cata- 
logs appeared in 1840. 


That was the year when all the best known collectors of France, England, 
Holland and Belgium received a printed catalog of the library of 'le Comte J.N.A. 
de Fortsas.' His library, they learned, was quite remarkable in that it listed 
only fifty-two items but each was unique - that is, no copy of the volumes listed 
therein had ever been seen by these great collectors. The catalog explained this 
by saying that the late nobleman had collected only books of which no other copy 
existed in the world. His library had been somewhat larger at one time but when he 
found some titles listed in other collections he gave many volumes away or even 
burned them although he had paid their weight in gold to get them originally. 


So shortly before August 1Oth of that year, the day the sale was to take place, 
the village of Binche had a great influx of visitors - all book collectors or their 
agents. Although many took the trip secretly hoping to have the field to themselves 
they soon found out that the village was so small that they could not avoid each 
other upon their arrival. In discussing the matter together in the local inn sever- 
al collectors derided the catalog saying that the books were not unique and one 
even stated that his own library contained several of them. As each new stage full 
of collectors arrived at the inn they inquired of the innkeeper the address of 
'M. Mourlon' at whose home the sale was to take place. But all received the same 
answer, there was no M. Mourlon in Binche, and no Rue de 1l'Eglise, the street upon 
which he was supposed to reside. 


By evening there were scores of excited men, carrying catalogs and wandering 
all over the village trying to locate the mysterious M. Mourlon. One gentleman 
who had been among the first to arrive that morning seemed quite interested in the 
many conversations going on between aroused bibliophiles in the inn. When these 
conversations had reached a crescendo late that evening, he read aloud an announce- 
ment from an evening paper which he had just obtained from the Brussels coach as it 
went through the village. The town of Binche, he read in astonishment, had pur- 
chased the entire Fortsas library to be kept as a memorial. Immediately the out- 
raged collectors pounced on the village officials - but they declared they knew 
nothing. They had not heard of the library sale - or of the Comte de Fortsas - 
or of anyone who had any connection with him. 


And it turned out they were right, for there never had been a Comte de Fortsas 
and no Fortsas library. But the quict gentleman who read the newspaper article 
could have explained the whole affair. For it was he, M. Rene Chalons, anti- 
quarian and writer of numismatics books, who had set the whole thing as a hoax. 

It was he who had invented the count and sent the catalog out to the book dealers. 
And so it was with one of the most unusual events in book-collecting history. 


Few Publishers 

What does it take to publish a book? One might say money, or know-how, or 
just plain business sense. But a publisher must be all these things and more. He 
must successfully perform the functions of a literary critic, a lawyer, accountant, 


typographer, economist, diplomatist, publicist and salesman on top of being a 
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first-class businessman and a capable administrator, It also helps to enjoy globe- 
trotting. The result is that there are many who publish but few publishers. 


Today in order to survive and gain a bare foothold,a publisher must not only 
have the above qualifications he must select some particular field and specialize 
so that the buyer comes to think of him for materials in that particular area, wit- 
ness those who publish only art books. The age of specialization is in full swing 
among all but a few of those in the publishing profession. 


The result of all this is that publishers have been forced to other uses for 
their presses or even into complete inactivity. The annual list of publishers in 
the United Kingdom gave some 1,800 names in 1954. Of this number, only 1,224 
actually published titles in the first six months of the year. 433, or less than 
half, published only one title during the year. In the United States the situation 
was not much better. Approximately 950 publishers are listed (figure given for 
1952) but only 332 of these issued five or more books during the year 1953. 


From this information it is pretty apparent that people who refer to them- 
selves as publishers are not publishing books but are using their presses for other 
purposes. On the other hand, we can infer that those few publishers remaining are 
offering a majority of the printed books. Both of these lead to unsatisfactory 
situations and tend to defeat the purpose of making books for us to enjoy. It is 
hoped that this situation will soon correct itself and become apparent in more and 
better books for less cost. We shall be watching. 


A Grave Error 


There are many cases where an author has written something which he later re- 


gretted having published. Some, such as George Moore, went to great lengths in 
order to destroy all copies on which they could get their hands. But rarer is the 
case in which the author thought he had destroyed some of his earlier work only to 
wish later that he had not done so. Such was an instance in the life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 


This poet had the unfortunate circumstance of having his wife die after only 
two years of marriage, leaving him unconsolable. Before her burial, and while the 
coffin was still open, he knelt beside it with a small volume of verse in his hand. 
These poems, he told her, had been written while she was ill and when she should 
have had more of his attention, Therefore, she must take them with her. He then 
placed the book in her hands and it was buried with her. 


Later, however, he had some qualms about this inhumed verse, but could not re- 
member many of the lines. His friends urged him to recover the manuscript, but he 
could not bring himself to do so. Finally, seven years after his wife's burial, 
these friends talked him into having the grave opened. When the stained and mould- 
ing manuscript was handed him he quickly copied the poems he had been unable to 
remember and burned the book. 


These verses, with the addition of others, turned out to be his most widely- 
read work. It was through the publication of this slim volume in 1869 that he be- 
came one of the better known English poets. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC BOARDINGHOUSE* 


Harry C Bauer 
Librarian, University of Washington 


Many years ago a thrifty housewife presided over a men's boardinghouse near 
the campus of a well-known American university. Often while planning daily menus, 
the hard pressed matron would appeal to her houseboy, "What shall we serve for 
dessert?" He persistently recommended, "Ice cream and cake," but she invariably 
rejected this extravagant proposal, derisively reminding him, "The boys don't like 
ice cream and cake."" Then, with painstaking concern, she would judiciously select 
tapioca, chocolate pudding, or some other gelatinous concoction. Since all young 
college students had ravenous appetites and greedily consumed anything set before 
them, they always confirmed the sagacious selections of the frugal dame. When any-~- 
one asked her what college boys liked most for dessert, she had her time-proven 
answer, "Tapioca." She knew that "the proof of the pudding is in the eating." 


If librarians could resolve their bibliographic problems with the same assur- 
ance and dispatch, book selection would be no problem at all. About twenty years 
ago, Dorothy Canfield Fisher attested that "readiny is an organic function of 
modern life almost as ‘natural' now as eating."' This pronouncement should appeal 
to those librarians who would like to become bibliographic boardinghouse keepers. 
The analogy should not be strained too far, however, since college students are 
rather fastidious readers if not eaters, At the University of “Yashington Library, 
for instance, no time-proven answer can therefore be offered when visitors oce 
casionally inquire, "What do the students like to read?" A plausible, though not 
trustworthy, reply would be that students read everything set before them: in 
short, the library's repertory of books. The chief difficulty is that reading may 
nourish the mind, but the mind can go on long fasts without suffering discomfort. 
A bright college student is therefore apt to forego reading unless it is delectable. 


The truth of the matter is that most college students read very few books of 
their own volition. Though serious students are actually in the minority, they 
make up in bibliographic gluttony for the literary abstinence of their class-mates. 
As far as books are concerned, however, gluttony does not imply a lack of discrimi- 
nation. 


The serious reading of books is a solitary indulgence, strictly private and 
highly individualistic. It does not lend itself to mass analysis. Consequently, 
there are no pat answers to the question, "What do serious-minded students like to 
read?"" Nevertheless, the question can be answered and answered in a forthright 
manner without much expenditure of time or energy. 


One of the most interesting ways of learning what an individual likes to read, 
is to sneak into his bedroom, den or study, and examine the books that are lying 
around on tables or chairs. While this method of procedure cannot often be fol- 
lowed, it is quite revealing. The renowned author, Yilliam Essex, in Howard 
Spring's My Son, My Son! often entered the room of his teen-aged son, Oliver, when 
the boy was out, “hoping to find open on the table or left lying on a chair some 
book that would give a hint" of the way the lad's mind was developing. Much to 
his disappointment, Essex alas never found any of the books he had given the boy, 








*Partially condensed article that appeared originally in Library Review, Summer, 
1957. 
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or any of which he was the author. All he found were such thrillers as Guy 
Boothby's Dr. Nikola and Richard Marsh's The Beetle. On one eccasion when Oliver 
was at home, “William Essex picked up a volume lying open in the boy's room. It 
was Boothby's The Beautiful White Devil. Essex volunteered, "You seem to like 
this chap," and his son grinned and replied, "He's jolly good. I wish you could 
turn out books like that." This irked William Essex and he queried, "How do you 
know what I turn out? Have you read any of them?" The boy admitted that he had 
tried to but had not got very far. 











Since volitional reading is the soundest determinant of serious reading, only 
belles-lettres should be considered. A man who reads books on automobile repair- 
ing, for instance, reads in order that he can better perform a certain job. In- 
structional reading of this type does not qualify the man as a serious reader. 

The man who reads for inspiration, recreation, and reflection is the one who meets 
the specifications. In short, the serious reader reads for the sake of reading 
and not in erder to accomplish a set task. 


Though the average American college student considers himself destitute if he 
does not own and operate an automobile, he seldom has much money to "squander" on 
books. The collegiate years are years of literary exploration. The young student 
is mature enough to be curious about the great minds of the past and the dissenting 
opinions and unorthodox ideas of his great predecessors. He is highly individual- 
istic and therefore prone to seek books that created a sensation or were contro- 
versial in their day. He is a “sucker" for books that shaped the world. Though 
he reads an occasional best seller, he is not so enthusiastic about them as are 
his elders. While he is not addicted to pornography, he is curious about many of 
the racy books available in certain quarters. He is also alert to any books men- 
tioned by outstanding teachers or sophisticated friends. If he listens to a ser- 
mon damning a book, his curiosity is sure to be aroused. This sketchy delineation 
of an intellectual college student will bring to mind several books that should in- 
terest him: Flaubert's Madame Bovary; Dostoyevsky's Crime and Punishment; Tolstoy's 
‘lar_and Peace and Anna Karenina; Zola's Nana; Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath, Of Mice 
and Men and Tertilla Flat; Lawrence's Lady dy Chatterley’ s Lover, available only in 
an edition  Unexpurgated excepting for the objectionable passages;"' more currently, 
Polly Adler's A House is Not a Home; and for moments of levity Mac Hyman's No Time 
for Sergeants; Bennett Cerf's Good for a Laugh; Thurber's Is Sex Necessary; as 
well as the sophisticated cartoons in Walt Kelly's Pogo series. 



































These titles are indicative of the serious student's interests based on his 
traits of character. A student who buys books usually makes heavy use of his 
academic library. The book stacks at the University of Washington are open to all 
students and as an added enticement, a collection of approximately 35,000 volumes 
is available in an open shelf room. A student who patronizes only this reading 
room is actually on a restricted literary diet, but the bibliographic smorgasbord 
is diverse enough to have a certain appeal for even the most jaded appetite. The 
books borrowed during the past few months from this rich collection reveal what 
serious students prefer in the moments they can spare from their studies. Charles 
A. Lindbergh's Spirit of St. Louis has not lost its attraction. Other titles of 
considerable interest are Herman Wouk's Marjorie Morningstar; Richard Wright's 
The Color Curtain; Harry S. Truman's Memoirs; Charles McCormac's You Will Die in 
Singapore; Frank Bunker Gilbreth's Cheaper by the Dozen; James Jones's From Here 
to Eternity; Clifton Fadiman's Party of One; George Orwells' 1984; Jerold Rosen- 
































berg's The Pajama Game; Cecil W. Scott's Public Education under C Criticism; Sloan 
“ilson's The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit; Alec Waugh's Island in the Sun; Erich 
Fromm's Man for Himself; Kenneth Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell; Sheila Kaye-Smith's 
Speaking of Jan Austen; Emily Bronte's Wuthering Heights; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
Complete Sherlock Holmes; Maurice Herzog's Annapurns; and Sir John Hunt's The 
Ascent of Everest. Most currently, David Riesman's The Lonely Crowd is in gr. great 
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demand and there is growing interest in books on Africa. 


A random sampling of books selected by students from the main stacks of the 
library reveals the anticipated interest in perennial classics and controversial 
books: Willa Cather's My Antonia; Samuel Clemens’ Huckleberry Finn; Edith Wharton's 
House of Mirth; Erich Remarque's All Quiet on the Western Front; Aldous Huxley's 
Point Counter Point; William A. Jowitt's Strange Case of Alger Hiss; Giovanni 
Guareschi's Don Camillo's Dilemma; Somerset Maugham's The Razor's Edge; Albert 
Kesselring's A_ Soldier's Record; Morton Thomsson's Not As a Stranger; James 
Thurber's My Life and Hard Times; Archibald J. Cronin's The Citadel; Arnold Zweig's 
Case of Sergeant Grischa; and Marcel Proust's Swann's Way. 












































Thus, it is not difficult to determine which books serious students purchase 
and, for that matter, beg, borrow or steal. §But as Robert Greslou, the protagonist 
in Paul Bourget's The Disciple, learned, "the feeling for literature is a personal, 
irreducible, incommensurable thing," and "there is no common measure between the 
reasons for which two minds like or dislike the same writer." Consequently, the 
illustrative titles cited above might logicaliy have been replaced by an entircly 
different list of books, equally representative of student interests, 





Still open to conjecture is the riddle, "Do students actually read the books 
they acquire?" You can lead a horse to the water, but you can't make him drink. 
Publishers may distribute catalogues of their dooks, tool dealers may tabulate 
their sales, and librarians may itemize their book lorns, tt who can say that the 
books are eventually read? An avid reader might truize hastily home with an arn- 
load of library books and subsequently return them with a recuest for more, but 
who, save himself, could vouchsafe that he read them all? It is, however, fair to 
assume that he would read some of them since he acted of his own volition and only 
a fool would lug books around withovt finishing them. Still, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher has pointed out "the blankness of our ivrorance ahou*® whet happens to books 
aftcr they are published and solc." Furthermose, career Librarians learn to their 
dismay that the first volume of a set is the volume that goes to the bindery most 
often. Thomas Gray was truly inspired when he wrote, "Where ignorance is bliss, 
"tis folly to be wise." 








A LIBRARY TO BE USEFUL 


Student library needs range from the rather elementary wants of 
freshmen to the growing professional needs of upper classmen and gradu- 
ates. The fact that college freshmen are high school seniors only a few 
months removed must always be borne in mind with the corollary that the 
library must indoctrinate one-fourth of the stucent population each year. 
The teach.ng, research and other library reeds of a faculty, incidentally 
form a traditional yardstick for the measurement of its educational virili- 
ty. A library to be useful (and an unused Library is but a museum) must 
meet these necds fully, but at the same time must gencrate and supply a 
broad cultural foundation for everyday living. The trend in the fields 
of science and engineering is to demand Latest and most recent informa- 
tion. The periodical and the monograph have almost replace the book for 
research use, and now the preprint and the special report threaten the 
supremacy of the periodical article. - From "The Librarian and the 
Building of a Library" by Vernon D. Tate. 
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SCHEMES OF CLASSIFICATION 


Richard J. Beck 
Science/Technology Librarian, University of Idaho 


Often library users ask why a book is placed in one classification rather 
than another. Others wonder if a book in one library has the same number in all 
libraries. Do all libraries use the same system? Where did our library classifi-~ 
cation originate? 


The history of classification goes back a long way, "from the 'brick' books 
of Assyria and Babylonia and the papyri of ancient Egypt to the books and micro-~ 
films of the present."! 


Let us assume that the practical history of systematic classification began 
with Plato who divided thought into: physics, ethics, and logic. 


Later, Aristotle formulated the following: 


Practical Thought (Ethics) Productive or Creative Art 
Politics Theoretical 
Economics Mathematics 
Law Physics 
Politics proper Theology 


In 1498 Aldus Manutius, the famous Italian printer, devised the utilitarian 
scheme, which follows, for his catalog of books: grammatica, poetic, logica, 
philosophia, sacra scriptura.4 


Using any of the above schemes in our library today, where would we place 
books on bacteriology, plant pathology, or electrical engineering? This points up 
the fact that no classification is complete or final since knowledge is never com- 
plete. 


"Of all the philosophical schemes of thought or classifications of knowledge, 
that which has had by far the most influence on library classification is the so- 
called 'Chart of Learning’ which can be deduced from Francis Bacon's Advancement 
of Learning, 1605. Bacon recognizes three distinct human faculties, memory, 








imagination and reason, which being applied to observed things produce literary 
effects in books or studies of History, Poesy, and Philosophy." 


History (memory) Poesy (imagination) Philosophy (reason) 
Natural history Narrative poetry Science of God 
Civil history Dramatic poetry Science of nature 

Allegorical poetry Science of man 








loolumbia University. School of Library Service. The Subject Analysis of Library 
Materials. N.Y., Columbia University. School of Library Service. 1953. p. 16. 
2tbid. 

31bid. 

4Rrown, James Duff. Manual of Library Classification and Shelf Arrangement. 
London, Library Supply Co. 1948. p. 22. 
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One difficulty we would encounter in using Bacon's proposal in our Librery 
is its small base of three main classes, precluding its feasibility because of the 
myriad of subdivisions which would fall under each main class. 


It is interesting to note that Thomas Jefferson used Bacon's plan in classify- 
ing his fine collection which later became the Library of Congress collection. 
Thus it was that until the turn of the century the Library of Congress was using 
Bacon's scheme, expanded by the French philosopher d'Alembert in 1767, as the 
basis for its classification scheme. 


Melvil Dewey's system of classification was based on that used in the St. 
Louis Public School System by Dr. William T. Harris in 1870. Dr. Harris inverted 
the Baconian scheme, substituted modern terminology and added another main class, 
"Miscellany," as a catch-all.” The Dewey Decimal Classification was originally 
published in 1876, anonymously, under the title A Classification and Subject Index 
for Cataloging and Arranging the Books and Pamphlets of a Library. It was origin- 
ally put to use at the Amherst College Library and is today the most widely used 
system of classification. The Decimal Classification is based on the theory that 
all knowledge may be divided into ten main groups, and each of these into ten more 
groups, and so on to the most minute subdivisions. 








The Decimal Classification can easily be adapted to large or small libraries 
and has many mnemonic devices. It is capable of indefinite expansion and pro- 
vision is made for subdivision by form, period, or geographical location, instead 


of by subject. On the other hand, long numbers result for very specific subjects 
or minute subdivisions. 


Dewey's scheme was not accepted overnight; in fact there was much discussion, 
pro and con, and some librarians were violently antagonistic towards Dewey. In 
1879, Lord Lindsay, President of the Royal Astronomical Society, wrote, "I have 
found one or two points which may possibly be improved. I allude to the classes 
510...520...530..."© Lord Lindsay offered an arrangement which, among other thing, 
added another significant figure to the main classes, e.g., he used 5200 for Astro- 
nomy. 


Criticism was voiced in 1883 by S.B. Noyes of the Brooklyn Library. "It is 
highly important that every cataloguer should have firmly grasped some peneees 
scheme of classification; but ten classes, are, in my opinion too few." 


Dewey was criticized for assigning subjects to each number and leaving little 
room for new subjects. When he tried to copyright the scheme as his own he a- 
roused a great deal of consternation among librarians. Through the years the 
classification scheme was revised, expanded, improved and made feasible. 


In 1897 the Library of Congress moved into its new building. A new plan of 
arrangement and classification was needed and rather than adapt an existing one, 
a new one was devised to meet the needs of the Library. For the main classes the 
single letters of the alphabet were used and for subclasses numerals were combined 
with a single or double letter of ordinary sequence. For example, Q, R, and S 
standing for Science, Medicine, and Agriculture; QA is Mathematics, QA75 is Cal- 
culating Methines, and so on. Some letters, I, 0, WY, X, and Y have not been used 
at all, so that they might not be confused with numerals, and to leave room for 





Ssayers, ".C. Berwick. An Introduction to Library Classification. 8th Ed. 
London, Grafton and Co, 1950. 

6Lindsay, Lord. A proposed modification of the Amherst Classification in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics. Library Journal. 4: 149-152. 1879. 

7Noyes , S.B. Cataloguing. Library Journal. 8: 171. 1883. 
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expansion or new classes. The Library of Congress scheme is capable of indefinite 
expansion and has a larger base than most previous schemes. Each of the main 
classes or schedules is issued under separate cover allowing revisions of separate 
classes at different intervals as the need is felt. Next to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, it is the most frequently used in U.S. libraries. However, it 
lacks mnemonic devices and was set up for a particular library, the Library of Cor 
gress. It is impractical for a small library unless it be a specialized collection. 


Other important classification schemes in use today include the Expansive 
System of Charles Cutter, 1879-1901, devised for the Boston Athanaeum; the Univer- 
sal Decimal Classification, 1905; The Bibliographic Classification of Henry Bliss, 
1933; and the Colon Classification of R.S, Ranganathan, of India, 1933. 


The Dewey Decimal Classification and the Library of Congress Classification 
by far outnumber any other systems used today. They were introduced in a period 
of experimentation. Large libraries find it too expensive to change now. All li- 
braries benefit from the low cost printed schedules; and the fact that the catae- 
loging and classification of most materials in an ordinary library are printed on 
cards sold by the Library of Congress. 


DECALOG FOR THE BOTANY PROFESSOR 








Thou shalt have no other goals before leading students to learn. 
Thou shalt not take unto thy class any dried or pickled plants, or 
graven images thereof, when living specimens can be found. 

Thou shalt not take the name "Great Scientist" unto thyself, nor 
be vain. 

Remember the sabbatic leave, if any; take it regularly to keep 
thee wholesome, 

Honor thy students and thy colleagues, and respect them as equals 
except only in thy special field. 

Thou shalt not kill--the enthusiasm of thy students by over-burden- 
ing them with trivial busywork. 

Thou shalt not commit adulteration of student grades, even for a 
pretty face or pressure from the parents or the Department of 
Athletics. 

Thou shalt not steal--away from the laboratory classes, leaving 
them solely to student assistants. 

Thou shalt not bear false information to thy students, nor bluff, 
nor improvise before them. 

Thou shalt not covet the zoologist's space, nor his budget, nor 
the bright man students and the maid students he receiveth from 
the premedical and nursing programs, nor any other thing that is 
zoological. - A.I.B.S. Bulletin, November, 1955, p. 22. 




















WHY THE BINDING TAKES SO LONG 


Michael Slama 
Assistant Librarian, University of Idaho 


One of the yardsticks hy which we can measure the use of the periodicals in an 
open stack library is the number of requests for volumes just sent to the bindery, 
and judging from the number of such requests in the new huilding, our periodical 
collection is being used heavily. An attempt will be made below to account for the 
increased number of requests for the periodicals in the bindery and to explain why 
the binding even under normal conditions takes considerable time. 


An unusually large number of periodicals was sent to the bindery shortly be- 
fore the move from the old to the new building. In doing so we had two things in 
mind: eliminating the need for moving these volumes from the old to the new library 
and thereby protecting the unbound issues of serials from the possibility of damage. 
Unfortunately, the binder has not been able to return the bound volumes as fast as 
we had hoped. The noraal binding operation on top of these extraordinary shipments 
resulted in a prolonged period of absence of some volumes from the Livvary. At 
this time the volumes are returning from the tindery at a satisfactory rate and we 


hope that by the time this issue of The Bookmark appears only a few volumes will be 
off the shelves. 





The routines connected with the preparation of periodicals for binding are 
quite complex. One of the contributing factors is the Library's aim to preserve 
reasonable binding uniformity despite the elapse of time Letween the binding of the 
early and recent volumes within individual sets. The binding records containing 
instructions for the treatuent of each periodical title currentiy received by the 
Library facilitate the mairtenance of this uniformity. We send approximately 3,000 
volumes a year to the bindery and each one of these volumes has to be accompanied 
by the instruction slip concerning the style, color, lettering, special sewing, 
keeping of advertising pages, etc. Before the volumes are packed they have to be 
inspected to make sure that there is no issue missing, no mutilated pages and that 
title pages and indexes are included. We try to obtain indexes whenever they are 
available for they are very useful to a set even if the periodical has bcen in- 
dexed by one of the general indexing services. 


The claiming of missing issues from the publisher is time consuming and many 
times exasperating. It often happens that before a claimed issue is received, 
another number of the same volume disappears. For this reason the Serials Librar- 
ian prefers to keep the volumes for which missing issues are being claimed in her 
custody rather than in the reading room and it does not make her popular with the 
divisional librarians. Some titles are more susceptible to disappearance or mu- 
tilation of pages than others and, therefore, we subscribe to two copies of such 
periodicals. However, we cannot do this for too many titles as the cost of dupli- 
cation is prohibitive. We always welcome the gifts of recent copies from the fa- 
culty members subscribing to various professional and popular periodicals. Many of 
these copies are used for replacement of missing issues and thus help to speed up 
the binding process. 


Under the normal conditions of operation, the time required for binding a 
shipment has been approximately five weeks. The closest dependable bindery is lo- 
cated in Spokane. A requisition has to be made out for every shipment. It takes 
about a week to prepare a requisition after the periodicals have been taken off 
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the shelves, and the Business Office needs about two weeks for placing the order 
and for bookkeeping procedures. The actual binding time for a shipment of 150 
volumes is approximately two weeks. It is not practical to make smaller shipments 
than this because of the extensive paper work for the library staff and the Busi- 
ness Office. Moreover, it would be difficult for the binder to schedule his work. 
Also, if the shipments were too small, the binder would not carry the freight 
charges. Apropos the binder's stipulations, the shipment must contain at least 
100 volumes if the freight charges are to be paid both ways. This arrangement 
affords a substantial saving to the University Library considering that we send 
3,000 volumes to the bindery annually. It should be mentioned that the two-week 
period needed for processing of the requisition in the Business Office is not en- 
tirely wasted; the library staff uses this time for preparing the binding in- 
structions, for providing the central serial record with notes as to which volumes 
are currently in the bindery, and for packing of the volumes. 


Though most of the volumes tend to be completed at the end of the calendar 
year or in midyear, we are trying to spread the shipment of serials to the bindery 
over the entire year. To accommodate readers, we retain in the Library those pe- 
tiodicals which we know from past experience are heavily used in class assignments 
and ship them to the bindery in the summer when the demand is relatively low. The 
library staff would appreciate receiving from the faculty ahead of time listings 
of periodicals they are intending to use in their classes during a certain period. 
The binding of such volumes could then be deferred until after the assignments or 
vacation time. 


We would like to take this opportunity to thank the faculty and students for 
their patience and understanding during the difficult period following the move. 








USELESS ITEMS 


Libraries of all kinds, and the special research libraries in par- 
ticular, should devote more thought to the elimination of useless items. 
Of course this is a ticklish procedure. The rubbish of one generation 
may be the valued social documents of the next. The Bodleian Library's 
veluctance to accept Robert Burton's plans and pamphlets because they 
were "riff-raff"' books stands as an object lesson to us all. On the 
other hand the fear of disposing of something valuable to posterity does 
not require us to take leave of our wits. A few years ago the Folger Li- 
brary sent to the incinerator many bales of miscellaneous newspaper clip- 
pings. From early in his career Mr. Folger had subscribed to clipping 
services in various parts of the world and had instructed them to send 
him every clipping that mentioned the word "Shakespeare." When the 
Folger staff came to examine these bales of clippings, a great many had 
already crumbled into the dust that is the destiny of all wood-pulp pub- 
lications. Unhappily, material like the Shakespeare clippings is not 
unusual in special libraries. Everyone suffers from the temptation, not 
only to hoard worthless material, but to go on collecting it because 
they always have. Nowhere is the hand of precedent heavier than in li- 
braries. - Louis B. Wright. "Utility of the Special Research Libraryy" 
in Library Trends, April, 1957. 

















INSIDE THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


It is, in all probability, the world's largest library, with more than 36 
million books, pamphlets, periodicals, manuscripts, maps, pieces of music, photo- 
graphs, phonograph and tape recordings, fine prints, motion-picture reels, and 
other evidence of human knowledge. And despite its name, it is the library of the 
whole American people. For though, in 1800, it was created by and specifically 
for Congress, and its first task remains that of helping members fulfill their 
legislative duties by supplying them with the necessary background, the Library to- 
day performs many valuable services for the general public. 


Admission to the Library, which is located in Washington, D.C., and is a tax- 
supported institution, is free, and for the general reading rooms no letters of 
introduction or credentials are required. Anyone who is sixteen years old or oldr 
may use the general reading rooms and many of the special ones, such as the Local 
History and Genealogy Room, the Law Library, the Map Division, the Prints and Photo 
graphs Reading Room, etc., where the expert reference staff will help him find 
what he wants. In the unlikely event that this is not included in the Library's 
vast collections on almost every conceivable subject, he may consult its great 
National Union Catalogue, which records the location of important books in approxi- 
mately 700 libraries in the United States and Canada. If the book he wants is 
listed there, the Library can usually obtain it for him through its interlibrary 
loan service. 


Anyone who can prove he is engaged in a serious research project may use the 
Library's priceless collection of rare books and manuscripts. Graduate students 
and others (e.g., an established author conducting research for a biography) may 
apply for special study rooms or study tables, to be set aside for their use. 


From October to May, lectures, poetry readings, and chamber-music concerts 
(including concerts by the Budapest String Quartet, using the priceless Stradivari 
instruments given the Library by Mrs. Gertrude Clarke “Yhittall) are held in the 
Coolidge Auditorium. On permanent exhibit are such gems from the Library's col- 
lections as one of the three perfect copies on vellum of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
Gettysburg Address in Abraham Lincoln's own hand, and Thomas Jefferson's rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independence. 


But the Library's riches are not reserved for those who can visit it in per- 
son. Many of its services are available through the mail. Among these are: 


Photoduplication Service. On request, the Library will make photographic 
copies (photostats, microfilms, or photographs) of material in its collections. 
Charges range from 5 cents to $2.50 per exposure, depending on process used, type 
of film or print, size, etc.; however, the minimum charge for any one order is 
$1.50. (Copyrighted material will ordinarily not be copied without the permission 
of the copyright owner.) Order blanks and price lists for this service are avail- 
able from the Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 





Recording Laboratory. The Archive of American Folk Song of the Library of 
Congress has preserved, on records and tapes, thousands of songs and tales from 








*This article appeared in Good Housekeeping for April, 1958 and is reprinted here 
for its informative interest to faculty people generally and to those working in 
the field of research particularly. - Editor. 
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American folklore. A small but impressive part of this recorded material is sold 
to the general public. Individual 78s cost $1.25 to $1.50 apiece. Album prices 
range from $4.50 (for a single-record LP album) to $8.20 (for five-record 78-rpm 
albums). Among the many albums offered are “Anglo-American Songs and Ballads" 
(there is a whole series of these); "Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse"; "Afro- 
American Spirituals, York Songs, and Ballads"; "Songs of the Chippewa"; "American 
Sea Songs and Chanties." Also available is a series of albums featuring modern 
poets, such as T.S, Eliot, e.e. cummings, Marianne Moore, and other, reading their 
own works. Write to the Library's Recording Laboratory for a free list of avail- 
able records and an order blank. 


Interlibrary Loan Service. Not only will the Library of Congress obtain books 
from other libraries for the use of its own readers; it will perform the same ser- 
vice for patrons of libraries throughout the country. The request must be made 
through your library, which will first try to obtain the book from other Libraries 
in the area. But if the book is an unusual one, not available regionally, and if 
your local librarian is satisfied you need it for serious research, he will for- 
ward your request to the Library of Congress, which will obtain the book for you 
from its own collections or from those of the 700 other libraries cooperating in 
the interlibrary loan service. The only charge to the borrower is the cost of the 
parcel post and insurance fees. (Rare books, manuscripts, books that can be 


readily bought from publishers, end certain other classifications are not available 
for borrowing.) 





Research Services. The main business of the research staff is to compile in- 
formation for members of Congress and for other government officials. In certain 
circumstances, however, the Library will answer research questions from the gener- 
al public. The questioner must first convince the research staff that he has ex- 
hausted other sources of information, such as his local libraries. If he has, and 
tells the Library what research he has already done, its staff will make every ef- 





fort to help him. (Usually, unless the question is a simple one, this help takes 
the form of locating the reference sources where the answer can be found - i.e., 
the Library won't do your research for you, but it will tell you where you yourself 
can do it.) For example, the Library will confirm the existence and whereabouts of 
a rare books published in 1787; or, in answer to an involved question about re- 
volvers, tell you where you can find a bibliography on firearms. It will not sup- 
ply bibliographies available at local libraries; answer questions on local history 
or genealogy; supply answers to contest questions; etc. In this respect, the Li- 
brary is a court of last resort. If - but only if - you can't find the information 
elsewhere, the Library will put its staff to work for you. To take advantage of 
this research service, write to the Library's General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, 


Services for the Blind. The Library of Congress administers a nationwide pro- 
gram for supplying blind persons with books in Braille and Moon types and with 
"talking books" and talking-book machines to play them on. These are lent, free 
of charge, by 28 libraries throughout the country, of which the Library of Congress 
is one. For further information, and for the address of the Library nearest you, 
write to the Library's Division for the Blind. 





Other Services. On request, the Library will supply names of persons who will 
carry on research in the Library for a fee of $3 to $5 an hour. The names of 
Yashington stenographers, typists, translators, genealogists, and heraldic artists 
are also available. For names of typists or translators, write or apply to Li- 
brary's Personnel Division; for genealogists and heraldic artist, to General 
Reference and Bibliography Division. 














SOVIET SCIENCE OVERESTIMATED 
(Resrinted from Science, Jan. 17, 1958) 


Amid a growing number of claims that science in the U.S.S.R. may more than 
match that in the United States, Donald J. Hughes, a physicist with the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, reports that the Soviet achievement in basic research is being 
overestimated in this country. Writing in the December issue of Physics Today, 
Hughes bases his opinion on a two-week visit last summer to the Soviet Union as a 
guest of the Soviet government. Accompanied by his wife, Hughes also spent two 
weeks in Poland as a guest of the Polish Government. The purpose of the visits was 
to lecture and consult on individual matters, not to attent a particular conference. 
This circumstance, Hughes says, produced an informal atmosphere favorable to learn- 
ing about a wide variety of physics research as well as an opportunity to talk at 
length to many individuals. Among his specific comments on the state of science 
and on science as a way of life in the Soviet Union are the following: 





BASIC RESEARCH. "...the Soviets certainly do not lead in basic research and 
in fact in most of its branches lag behind us. They do not excel in certain fields, 
largely development of large equipment, where they have decided to devote intense 
effort ... Such things as the Soviet atomic power plant, the 10-Bev accelerator, 
and the earth satellite are very good examples of this type of evidence ... These 
developments, however, are not basic science and are the type of things that can 
be pushed to rapid success if funds are not Limited." 


STANDARD OF LIVING. "At levels above beginning Ph.D.'s the salaries seem to 
remain at about half those in the U.S. in terms of real purchasing power. This in- 
formation may come as a surprise when compared with the stories that have been cur- 
rent about Soviet scientists having cars, chauffeurs, and homes in the country. 
These stories certainly do not apply to the scientists with whom I talked, men 
usually at the level of Ph.D.'s plus 5 to 20 years of experience. The only way in 
which these stories do apply is to the very few men who are members of the Academy. 

. Very few of the men we met owned cars of their own, and they all lived in 
rather small flats." 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL. "With the dictatorial control thais expressed 
by the Academy it is obviously true that certain fields can be picked to be pushed 
with all effort. It is difficult to say just why certain things are selected for 
the push, but it seems that spectacular items often are, and when success is a- 
chieved, as with the recent satellites, the propaganda value is utilized to the ut- 
most. This kind of pressure on selected topics does not work well at all, on the 
other hand, in basic research and it is here that the Soviets lag behind us... 

It is hard to see how basic science can advance in a situation in which a few fields 
fields, usually those that will produce results of propaganda value, are the only 
ones that are pushed." 


SEPARATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORK FROM POLITICAL OPINION. "... the day we ar- 
rived in Russia ... there were two letters to the editor in an English-language 
Soviet newspaper. These letters, supposedly voluntarily submitted, were by 
Skobeltzyn, Director of the Nuclear Institute, and Mescheryakov, head of one large 
phase of research at the Dubno laboratory (Joint Institute of Nuclear Research at 
Dubno, about $0 miles north of Moscow)... The letters expressed extreme hate for 
the Nest yet the day after reading these letters in the paper we were talking to 
Mescheryakov, who explained his experiments as a typical scientist, extremely 
friendly and vitally interested in our experiments as well as his own. The im- 
Pression we gained from this and other experiences was that the scientists learned 


to separate their scientific work, which may be of high caliber, from propagandist 
political activities sponsored by the government. 
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UNIQUE QUALITIES OF A GREAT TEACHER 


At odd moments, I still chuckle over the picture of the perfect teacher pre- 
sented in the Alumnus for May-June 1956. It bears the same relation to reality as 
a young girl's dream of the spotless hero she will marry does to the flat-chested, 
bone-headed bum who eventually leads her to the altar. 


To make matters worse, it bears little resemblance to the occasional really 
great teacher with whom our universities are blessed. I have sat in the classes of 
a few men who were almost universally considered great (George Lyman Kittredge, 
John Livingston Lowes, and Bliss Perry, to name three of the best known). Not one 
of them bore the faintest resemblance to the catalogue of disembodied virtues you 
presented. Let us consider a few of these qualifications: 


L. A great teacher should be patient, etc, Kittredge, though a kindly man, was 
almost notoriously impatient. That is one reason we worked hard for him. Why 
should a teacher be patient with laziness or indifference? None of the good 


ones that I knew ever wag, though they had various ways of expressing im- 
patience, 


He should inspire students to think for themselves. Maybe. Kittredge and 
Robinson devoted most of their time to giving us the straight, factual dope 
on their subjects. They flattered us by assuming that once we had it, we 
should think about it. 


He should make his subject interesting. Not to everybody. Many of my best 
teachers merely assumed that we were interested and took it from there. They 
gave us the stuff straight, without sugar coating and vaudeville acts. 


He should have the quality of humility. In a sense, maybe. But a good man 
usually knows he's good. 


He should teach love of country and of the American heritage. No good teacher 
ever insulted me by assuming that I needed to be taught to love my country. 
What this really means is that the person who makes the suggestion wants the 
teacher to interpret the American heritage in the suggester's way. Good 
teachers may suggest ideas, but they "should teach students to think for them- 
selves" (See 2, above) about what the American heritage means. 


He should participate in community affairs (of which the suggester approves) 
and have outside interests, etc. Many good teachers are almost monomaniacs 
in their subjects. Even if they are not, considering the volume of their 
duties, this suggestion assumes that they have discovered the secret of the 
forty-eight hour day. 


He must have the highest personal and moral standards. So should we all. 

But a couple of the greatest teachers I ever knew were pushovers for the demm 
rum, and I dare say many of the rest had human failings. In most professions, 
if a man is good at his work, that is enough. So long as we have to use men 
instead of archangels (who are in short supply at present), it had better be. 
Maybe we should, ourselves, assume the task of setting a pattern of virtue for 
our children. Teachers are rather overworked as it is. 


And so on down to 15. 


I should like to add number 16. The unique quality of a great teacher is 
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indescribable - like the sensation of taking hold of a live wire - and just as un- 
mistakable, once experienced. One feels that he has come into contact with a live 
mind. The man who imparts this sensation is a great teacher. A university that 
has half a dozen such men is a great university. So long as a man has this, we had 
better be more than satisfied. He may be as patient as a Job or as touchy as a 
devil with a sore tail. He may be a civic leader, or he may never bother to vote. 


And so on. If we ask for plaster saints, we may not get them, but we shall get 
something equally lifeless. 


Furthermore, if we are to be realistic about the matter, we ask college teach- 
ers to qualify themselves for their work by a minimum of seven years of college 
study. Then we start them off at a salary which would not interest a plumber's ap- 
prentice. Let us not add insult to injury by setting up for them standards of per- 
fection which, if we are honest, we know we could not possibly meet ourselves. 


Teachers have neuralgia and toothache and financial worries and trouble at 
home just like other people. They are not infrequently cross or impatient or tact- 
less or tired of living and their job, just like other people. Let us stop setting 
up impossible standards for them and blaming them for our failure to learn if they 
fall short. Professor Kittredge, one of the greatest teachers, said, "It is the 
business of the student to learn, not the duty of the teacher to teach." One can 
learn a good deal from an ordinary run-of-the-mill teacher if he works at it, and 
working at it makes a good deal more sense than dreaming of non-existent paragons 
who would somehow pour knowledge and wisdom and virtue into our crania with only a 
token effort on our part. This latter is, of course, the final delusion. Every 
great teacher I ever had made me work like the devil. In fact, I worked much hard- 
er for him than for anyone else. The chief difference was that for him I was 
ashamed not to work. He had convinced me that he had a mind; I had to show him 
that I had one too. Probably that is the only real criterion of a great teacher. - 
J.D.A. Ogilvy, Chairman, Department of English and Speech. 


P.S. I append a brief list of qualifications for the perfect college president. 


1. He should be an expert politican and fund-raiser. 


2. He should be a great public relations man. 
He should have a pneumatic bottom for sitting on hard banquet chairs. 
He should have the digestion of an ostrich to consume said banquets. 
He should have a memory like an adding machine for names and faces, 
He should be a great after-dinner speaker, back-slapper and general 
glad-hander. 
He should see that his institution maintains high academic standards and 
a championship football team. 
He should have unlimited time to talk to every crackpot, disgruntled 
alumnus, or plaintive parent who calls him up at midnight. 


He should be intimately acquainted with the purposes and processes of cdu- 
cation. 


He should be such a good administrator that any corporation would jump at the 
chance to pay him $125,000 a year. 


He should be willing to work for about $15,000 a year. 


It's a beautiful dream, isn't it? J.D.A.0O. - Originally appeared in the 
Colorado Alumnus for January-February, 1958. 








CLOSING THE GAPS 





NEW PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BACK FILES 


In the June, 1951 number of The Bookmark, a complete listing of the Library's 
serial holdings was published. Since then supplementary lists of new subscriptions 
have appeared from time to time in subsequent issues, usually in June. 





In this issue the holdings are brought up to date. In the table below are 
listed all new periodical subscriptions and back files purchased since the last 
list appeared in the June, 1956 number of The Bookmark. A total of 53 new sub- 
scriptions have been added during that period. Between June, 1951 and June, 1956 
a total of 244 were added. Therefore, as of June, 1958, a grand total of 297 new 
periodical subscriptions have been entered by the Library and, in many instances, 
back files covering a number of years have also been purchased. In addition, 





missing numbers and volumes of the Library's older files have also been acquired. 








Titie Obtained Present Holdings 





**A.I.Ch.E. Journal 
Adult Leadership 


1955-date 
1953-date 


l-date 


7s 2 . 2-date 





**America 


American Bee Journal V. 47-51 


V. 4-14 
(V. 5%, 6%) 


American Forests 
(Previously the 
Forester; Forestry 
& Irrigation) 

American Historical 1892 
Association. Annual 
Report 

*kAmerican Institute of V. 3, No. 5,6 
Architects. Journal V. 13, No. 2 

V. 20, No. 1 
27, No. l 

*kAmerican Institute of 
Biologi:al Sciences 

Ameri-an Journal of 
Philology 

American Machinist 


1-26 
9*, 17*) 
» 27,31 


American Mathematical 
Monthly 








*Indicates missing numbers 
**Indicates new subscriptions 





V. 
(V. 


V 


Vv. 
(Vv. 
V. 
V. 


98-date 


. 38-date 
- 48-49%) 
. 4-date 

. 5*, 6%) 


. 3-27 
. 27*) 


29-date 


l-date 
9* ,17%*) 
21-23 
26-28 
28*) 
3l-date 
38-date 


1957-date 
1898-date 


1898-date 


189l-date 


(1897 lacking) 


1945-1957 
1958-date 
1958-date 
1880-date 


1898-1900 
1903-1905 


1908-date 
1931-date 





American Microscopical ° ‘ 1878 
Society. Transactions 1887-date 
(Previously A.M.S. Pro- 
ceedings; American Society 
of Microscopists. Proc,) 

American Quarterly V. 1-3 . Ll-date 1949-date 

(V. 2*) 2*) 

American Sociological Index 1950-55 l-date 1936-date 
Review 

Analyst . 47-54 21-22 1895-1897 
62-64 . 31-41 1906-1916 

. 66 » 45-54 1920-1929 

52-date 1937-date 

**Annals of Tropical Medi- 1958-date 

cine and Parasitology 
Animal Breeding Abstracts 1-5 1933-1937 

(V. 1*,2*) 

V. 7-date 1939-date 

**Aporaisal Journal ‘ V. 18,19,23 1950-1951, 1955 

V. 26-date 1958-date 

**Arithmetic Teacher V. 4-date 1957-date 
Arizona Highways ‘ V. 17-date 1941-date 

(V. 18*,20*, 

21* 22% ,23*) 


**Astronomical Journal V. 32-date 1957-date 
**Better Crops with Plant V. if-29 1927= 1945 
Food 1958-date 
Biochemische Zeitschrift . V. 7€,73-74 1915, 1916 

Vv. 7§ 1916 

V. 8),82 1917 

V. 85-314 1918-1943 

(V. LOZ*,115*) 

(V. 132,266 

lacking) 

V. 318-date 1947-date 

(Suspenied publication S. 1944- 

Jl. 1947) 

Blackwood's Magazine 38-72 V. 38-7 1835-1851 
(Previously Blackwood's 74-115,117 V. 74-145,117 1853-1874, 1875 
Edinburgh Magazine) V. 215-date 1924-date 

Botanical Gazette 1-6 V. ledace 1875-date 

(V. 24%) 

Canadian Historical V. 2l-dat2 1940-date 
Review 
**Canadian Journal of 9-date 1957-date 
Mathematics 
Casey's Memoirs on the » 3 . l-ll 1910-1924 
Coleoptera 
Child Study 4-30 4-date 1926-date 
Childhood Education » 7,10,12-23, . 7,10 1931, 1934 
12-date 1936-date 

. 10*,12*) . 10*,12*) 

Classical Journal - 1-3 l-date 1906-date 

(V. 1*) . 1*) 

Index 1930-55 
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Coast Magazine 


Coleopterists' Bulletin 
Concrete 


**Control Engineering 
Current Sociology 
Dairy Science Abstracts 
**Dance Magazine 
**Economic Development and 


1902-1910 


(Ceased 1910) 


1947-date 
1912-date 


1955-date 
1952-date 
1939-date 
1958-date 
1958-date 


Cultural Change 


Economist V. 120-137 V. 96,100 


(V. 96*,100*) 
V. 120-137 

V. 145-date 
(V. 145*,146*) 
Edinburgh Review V. 145-154 V. 1-250 

V. 174-188 (V. 48*,173*, 
189*; V. 172 
lacking) 
(Ceased publication in 1929) 
Electronics ° V. l-date 1930-date 
(V. 7%) 
*kEndocrinology V. 50-59 
V. 62-date 


1923, 1925 


1935-1939 
1943-date 


1803-1929 


1952-1956 
1958-date 


**Entomolozist's Monthly 1958-date 


Magazine 
**Farm Management 
Forest Products Journal 


1958-date 
1952-date 


7-date 
. ledate 
1*) 


V. 4, No. 5 
V. 5, No. 4 
Index 1947-55 
V. 22-27 


= 
<sc<ss 


French Review 22-27 
. 29-date 
2-date 


~ 73-79 


1949-1954 
1956-date 
1954-date 
1917-1923 
83-86 1927-1930 
91-101 1935-1945 
. 103,106date 1947, 1950-date 
16 ,19-21 1951, 1954-1956 
. 23-date 1958-date 
26-31 1951-1955 
33-date 1958-date 
26-29 1895-1901 
26*) 
34-80 

- 34% ,36%*,37* 

lacking ,39* 

40*) 
V. 86-date 
Helvetica Chimica Acta ° V. 1-14 


V. 17-date 
**kHereditas V. 1-36 


Geological Abstracts 
Geolosical Society of 
London. Quarterly 

Journal 


V. 2-3 
. 73-79 
. 83-86 
- 91-101 


**CGeophysics - 16,19-21 


*kGermanic Review . 26-31 


**Gleanings in Bee Culture 


<eaQaecceaceacaeeccc 


1906-1952 


1958-date 
1918-1931 
1934-date 
1920-1950 
1958-date 
1939-1948 
1950-1954 
1958-date 


**High Points 21-30 V. 21-30 
. 32-36 V. 32-36 
V 


. 40-date 


Hispanic American - 18,20-22 V. 18-date 
Historical Review . 21%) (V. 21*) 
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1942-date 











**k*Horticulture 


**Hudson Review 
Human Biology 
**Idaho Yesterdays 
Illinois. University. I1ll- 
inois Studies in Language 
and Literature 
Illinois. University. 
inois Studies in the 
Social Sciences 
Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. Transactions 
International Financial 
Statistics 
**International Sugar 
Journal 
Isis 


Ill- 


Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism 
Journal of Clinical and 
Experimental Psycho- 
pathology (Previously 
Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology) 
**Journal of Experimental 
and Theoretical Physics 
Journal of Experimental 
Biology 
**kJournal of General Edu- 
cation 
**Journal of Helminthology 
Journal of International 
Affairs (Previously 
Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs 
Journal of Scientific 
Instruments 
Journal of the History 
of Ideas 
Justus Liebig's Annalen 
der Chemie 
**Kenyon Review 


Land 


Leaflets of Western 
Botany 
*kLibrary Science Abstracts 
*kMarriage and Family 
Living 
Mathematics Teacher 


Metabolism 
Nation 





- l-7 


(Vv. 


V. 


1* 4%, 6*) 


22-28 


Index 1945-50 


V. 


1-14 


. 2*,7%) 


454-459 


11-12 
14-16 


. 1-8 


- le? 





6-20 
20*) 


12-date 
. ledate 

l-date 

2% 8%) 


l-date 


l-date 
. l-date 


23-43 
« 42%) 
32-date 
. 36% ,41*) 
2-date 


l-date 


. 22-date 


. lO-date 


V. l-date 
(V. 1*,4%*,6%, 
8 lacking) 


V. 22-date 


V. l-date 

(V. 2*,7*) 

V. 447-date 
(V. 547% ,548*) 
V. 11-16 

(V. 13 lacking) 
V. 20-date 

V. 1-13 


1928-1941 
1958-date 
1958-date 
1940-date 
1957=date 
1915-date 


1912-date 


1923-date 
1948-date 
1921-1941 
1958-date 
1940-date 
1942-date 


1939-date 


1958-date 
1945-date 
1957+date 


1958-date 
1947-date 


1945-date 
1940-date 
1926-date 
1949-1954 


1958-date 
1941-1954 


(Ceased publication 1954) 


V. L-date 


. 8-date 
19-date 


25-30 
32-date 
l-date 
6-date 

38 lacking) 


1932-date 


1957-date 
1957-date 


1932-1937 
1939-date 
1952-date 
1868-date 





National Association of 
Secondary School Princi- 
nals (Previously Bull- 
etin of the Department of 
Secondary School Princi- 
pals) 

*kNational Fertilizer Review 
(Previously Fertilizer 
Review) 

**National Horticultural 
Magazine 

New Mexico Quarterly 
Review 

**New Zealand Journal of 
Agriculture 


*kNortheastern Logger 
Northeastern Wood Utili- 
zation. Bulletin. 
Nucleonics 
Nutrition Society. 
ceedings 
*kPacific Journal of 
Mathematics 
**Partisan Review 
Progressive Education 


Pro- 


Psychiatry 
Psychological Monographs 


**Quarterly Journal of 
Forestry 
Quarterly Journal of 
Mechanics and Applied 
Mathematics 
Reader's Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature 
Recueil des Travaux 
Chimiques des Pays-Bas 
Research Quarterly 
(Previously issued by 
American Physical Edu- 
cation Association) 
Review of Applied Entomolo- 
By. Series A. Agri- 
culture 
Review of Applied Mycology 
Review of Politics 
**Romance Philology 
*kRough Notes 
*kRoyal Entomological 
Society of London. 
Proceedings 
**Royal Entomological 
Society of London. 
Transactions 


V. 21-27 
(V. 25 lacking) 


Vv. 19 
(V. 19%) 


. 3 
(V. 31*) 
V. 16, No. l 
V. 69, No. 390-407 


V. 6,7 
(V. 6*,7*) 


V. 33, No. 6 
V. 1-10 








V. 


(V. 25 lacking, 


28% 


v. 


2l1-date 


) 


1-21 


1942-date 


1926-1946 


(V. 18 lacking, 1958-date 
20*) 


V. 
(Vv. 
V. 


. 64 lacking) 


10-21 
21*) 
l-date 


1-73 


. 83 
. 86 
- 89-91 


V. 
V. 
(Cea 
V. 
V. 


V. 


V. 
V 


V. 
v. 
v. 
V. 
(Vv. 
v. 


5-date 
19-45 


1931-1942 
1958-date 
1931-date 


1910-1946 


1951 
1953 
1954-1955 
1958+date 
1957-date 
1948-1957 


sed publication 1957) 


l-date 
l-date 


l-date 


25-date 
1-34 


l-date 
1-3 
6-date 
36-44 
36*) 
l-date 


l-date 


. 39-date 


. 64 lacking) 


2% 3* 6%, 7*) 


V. 


l-date 


l-date 


l-date 
l-date 
ll-date 
101-date 


1947-date 
1944-date 


1951-date 


1958-date 
1924-1957 


(Ceased publication 1957) 


1938-date 
1895-1901 
1904-date 
1942-1950 
1958-date 
1948-date 


1900-date 


1920-date 


1930 


1913-date 


1922-date 
1939-date 
1957-date 
1958-date 
1958-date 


1958-date 





**kRoyal Society of London, 


Philosophical Transactions. 


Series A. Mathematical & 
Physical Sciences 
Royal Society of London. 
Proceedings. Series B. 
Biological Sciences 
Royal Statistical Society 
of London. Journal, 
Series A. 
**Sankhya 
Scenic Idaho 
**Score and I.M.A. 
**Skandinavisk 
Aktuarietidskrift 
Sky and Telescope 


Sociometry 
**Technology Review 


**Tropical Agriculture 
*kTropical Agriculturist 


United States Quarterly 
Book List (Previously 
United States Book 
Review 

Virginia Quarterly Review 


*kHallace's Farmer and Lowa 
Homestead 

**kMater Power 

**The Weekly Underwriter 


World Health Organization 

Zeitschrift Fur Anorgan-~ 
ische und Allgemeine 
Chemie (Previously 
Zeitschrift Fur Anorgan- 
ische Chemie) 


Zeitschrift Fur Physik- 
alische Chemie (Previous- 
ly Zeitschrift Fur Physik- 
alische Chemie Abt. A) 


**Zoological Society of 
London. Proceedings 





137-138 


101-102 


. 174-176 
- 174*) 


3-7 


- 249, 251 


254-256 


120-122 


Vv. 
V. 


V. 


V. 
V. 
(Vv. 
V. 
(Vv. 
V. 
(V. 
V. 


V. 
V. 


V. 
v. 
(Vv. 
Vv. 
V. 
(Vv. 
V. 
(V. 
V. 
v. 
V. 
v. 
V. 
wv. 
v. 
v. 
v. 
v. 





137-date 


. 101-103 
. 107-date 


18 
2-date 


1957, No. l- 
date 


l-date 


l-date 
40-48 
40*) 
10-19 
19*) 
56-76 
57*) 
1-12 


l-date 
66-72 


9-date 
174-date 
174*) 
l-date 
6-38 

37* ,38*) 
90-246 
132*215*) 
249, 251 
254-date 
1-48 

65 
92-188 
168*) 
190-193 
195 
197-date 
120-122 


1958-date 


1950-date 


1938-1940 
1944-date 


1957-date 
1947-date 
1958-date 
1957-date 


1941-date 


1937-date 
1937-1946 
1958~-date 
1933-1942 
1958-date 
1921-1931 
1958-date 
1945-1956 


(Ceased publication in 1955) 


1925-date 


1941-1947 
1958-date 
1957-date 
1956-date 


1947-date 
1894-1904 


1913-1941 


1947-date 
1887-1904 
1904 

1917-1940 


1943-1944 
1945 

1951-date 
1950-1952 
1958-date 














SALMAGUNDI 





REPORT ON THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. 


The formation of the Council on Library Resources was discussed in the March 
Bookmark of last year. Following are notes taken from the Council's first Annual 
Report and a press release dated December 12, 1957: The Council, an independent 
planning body, representative of the public interest in libraries, was established 
in 1956 with the aid of a Ford Foundation grant of $5 million to be expended over 
a five-year period. In its first year the Council established its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., defined its program, and awarded four grants totaling $192,400 
for projects "to aid in the solution of the general problems of libraries."" The 
nation has now some 13,000 libraries and library systems. Moreover, many systems 
include scores of smaller components; e.g., Harvard has 45 libraries and the Armed 
Services maintain thousands. Thus, the problem of establishing libraries, a pri- 
mary problem 75 years ago, is secondary today, and is now recognized as a local 
problem. 


The problem today is one of information retrieval from a swelling tide of 
printed informetion which threatens to conceal or even lose a publication rather 
than facilitate the availability of information. Although funds are needed for 
the usual requirements of libraries, limitless funds are not the answer. Even with 
unlimited resources for buildings, books, and bibliographic organization (catalog- 
ing, indexing, etc.) it would still be impossible for any single library (the Li- 
brary of Congress alone receives approximately 5,000,000 pieces a year) to have 
all information at hand. Furthermore, the basic problem would still exist; i.e., 
how to supply the searcher, wherever he may be, with the results of printed infor- 
mation, no matter where published or where located. The Council has marked out 
three general areas of activity in which to develop solutions to the general pro- 
blems of libraries: 


Basic research in the processes of distribution, organization, storage and 
communication of knowledge. 

Technolog’cal development looking to the improvement of the physical-mechani- 
cal apparatus of Library work (including the collections themselves) and to 
the applications of mechanisms not yet utilized; e.g., giant computors. 
Methodological development and coordination of effort, looking to overall 
improvement through changed procedures and cooperative enterprises. 











NEED A GOOD MAN? 


One of the best parts of the Saturday Review is the time honored "Personals." 
In a recent issue this ad appeared: 





"YOUNG MALE TEACHER--excellent health--M.A. plus 22 hours. Good cook, guide 
wilderness experience, practical nurse with excellent background. Major operative 
and surgical procedures--pull teeth, suture, deliver, etc. Love the outdoors and 
adventure--single, weight lifter, sportsman. Sick of teaching as a robot. Fed up 
with public education. Want Safari, tutor abroad, camp work, war job. Would end 
it all only am too curious about tomorrow." 


Yonder if he's found a home? 





MAPS 


Since moving into the new building, it has beccme necessary to change the or- 
der of the maps, which in the old library were housed in three different locations 
with four different shelving schemes. In the new building, all maps and atlases, 
with the exception of the early Pacific Northwest maps, are housed in one geograph- 
ic alcove At the present time, the reorganization of the shelving scheme is being 
carried out. We hope that at the completion of this task, the maps and atlases 
will be more easily accessible to the public. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE: TRANSLATIONS 


A UNESCO survey of last year gives us some of our most instructive data on 
the popularity and international appeal of books in translation. For example, 
here is a list of the nine most popular writers for the period 1948-1955, on the 
basis of the number of editions (in translation) their works have gone through: 


Name Editions Name Editions 
Lenin 968 Dickens 443 
Bible 887 Verne 432 
Stalin 689 Shakespeare 424 
Tolstoi 495 Balzac 424 
Gorki 489 


The first American name of the list is that of Jack London, with 347 editions, 
putting him in 14th place. Other Americans on the list of one hundred most widely 
translated authors are the following: 


Name Editions Name Editions 
Pearl Buck 304 Louisa May Alcott 144 
Mark Twain 303 Poe 142 
Earl Stanley Gardner 261 Walt Disney 134 
Cooper 210 Ellery Queen 126 
Zane Grey 194 Max Brand 122 
Steinbeck 172 Caldwell 108 
Howard Fast 163 John Dickson Carr 106 
Hemingway 157 Melville 105 
Brommfield 145 


There appears to be no according for international tastes, either! 


MICROFILMED 


The University Library was fortunate to come into possession of the Ketchum 
Keystone, one of Idahc's most important newspapers, in 1948 when it was approved 
for purchase by the Board of Regents for $1,500. It is the only known file in ex- 
istence and historically it is one of the three or four most significant news- 
papers ever published in this state. As happens to all newspapers eventually, the 
paper on which it was printed began to deteriorate. In order to preserve this file 
for posterity the University Library had it microfilmed recently. It is now avail- 
able for use of the faculty and loan to scholars for research in other institutims. 
The Wall Street Journal is now available on microfilm in the Library. The Photo- 
graphic Department of the Yale University Library does the microfilming but due to 
an arrangement with the publishers of the newspaper, cannot release the current 
film until six months after the end of each quarter. For the present, the news- 
paper itself can be consulted for the current news. 
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LIBRARY BRIEFS 


~ Special tours for the student assistants of the Moscow High School Library 
and the fourth grade class of ‘hitworth School were conducted as part of the 
Library's activities during National Library Week. One fourth grader, after 
being confronted with three floors of books questioned his guide, "Do people 
just look or do they buy anything?" The senior students of Mrs. Boas’ class 
of the Moscow High School made a special tour as part of their methods of re- 
search study. The Library Committee of the University made a tour of the Li- 
brary at a recent meeting. The University Library staff entertained the 
staff of the "Jashington State College Library “ednesday, April 9, 1958, with 
their long-promised tour and tea and coffee, 


Dr. Herving, Stanford Research Institute; Professor Merryfield, Oregon State 
Dr. Eastman, University of Washington; Dr. Ravitz, University of California; 
Dr. Visser, University of California; Professor Pifer, University of Washing- 
ton visited the Library while on campus during their evaluation of Idaho's 
engineering curriculum for the Engineer's Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, 


Visitors to the Library in March included Mr. Eugene Hart, Idaho State Li- 
brarian and Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Boscotter, Mrs. Titus, and Mrs. Fenn, mayor of 
Kooskia. Miss Margaret S. Mount, Librarian of Central Washington College of 
Education, John P. Allan, general assistant, and Clifford "lalfsehr, reference 
librarian, visited the Library on an inspection trip for their new building. 
Mrs. Olive T. Bess, Librarian of Strahorn Memorial Library of the College of 
Idaho at Caldwell, spent the day of the ninth of April touring and photo- 
graphing the University Library. "ith her were Mrs. Kathryn C. Wolfe, 
Laramie, "'yoming and Mrs. Gladys Swank, Lewiston. Mr. Ralph M. Sayre, Dean 
of the College of Idaho also visited the Library during the same week. Mr, 
Irwin 0. Addicott, Executive Dean of Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
toured the Library with Mrs. Frederick Weltzin. Miss Mildred Herrick, Li-~ 
brarian of Yestern Washington College of Education, Bellingham, spent Sunday 
afternoon of the 20th of April studying the new home of the University Li- 
brary. 


Miss Marjorie Dick and Mr, Ronald Glens of the University Library traveled 
to Orofino for a meeting of the Clearwater County Historical Society where 
they discussed the preservation, restoration, and storage of archival mater- 
ials and old books. 


Mrs. Slade, Serials Librarian, and her student assistants have completed the 
organization of the newspaper storage room. The area now has an attractive 
decor of gray trestles for storage of bound volumes and cases of burnt 
sienna for storage of unbound issues. 


The Washington State College Library Staff Association entertained the mem- 
bers of the University Library at a dessert-fun night at the Compton Union 
on April 11, 1958. 


Lounge furniture, with freshly dry-cleaned cushions, has been placed in the 
museum area of the Library building for the use of those who desire a smoke 
break during their study or research in the Library. This area will also 
have museum shows when funds are made available for exhibition cases, 








NEW ACCESSIONS 





~ February-April, 1958 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Journalism 





Butler, K.B. Practical handbook on headline design in 

publication layout. 1954, 070.41 B977p 
Heath, H.E. How to cover, write and edit sports. 1951. 070.44 H35lh 
Lassiter, ".C. Law and press; the legal aspects of news 

reporting. 1955. 070.13 L337L 
Price, R.G.G. A history of Punch. 1957. 050 P959Xp 
Reddick, De W.C. Company and association publications 

of Texas, 195, 1955. 070.486 R245c 
Schlesinger, A.M. Prelude to independence; the newspaper 

war on Britain, 1754-1776. 1957. 071 Sch38p 
Tebbel, J.".. George Horace Lorimer and the Saturday 

evening post. 1948. 070.9 L891Xt 


PHILOSOPHY 


Chisholm, R.M. Perceiving: a philosophical study. 1957. 121 C447p 


Gilson, E.H. The Christian philosophy of St. Thomas 

Aquinas. 19506, 189.4 T36Ygi 
Gilson, E.H. History of Christian philosophy in the 

Middle Ages. 1955. 189 G428h 
The Revolution in philosophy. 1956, 104 R328 
Schlegel, D.B. Shaftesbury and the French deists. 1950. 192 Sh13Ys 
Whyte, L.L. Accent on form; an anticipation of the science 

of tomorrow. 1954. 110 W625a 


RELIGION 


Crompton, Arnold, Unitarianism on the Pacific coast: the 

first sixty years. 1957. 288 C88u 
Fife, Austin. Saints of sage and saddle. 1956. 289.3 F465s 
Harbison, E.H. The Christian scholar in the age of the 

Reformation. 1956. 270.6 H213c 
Law, H.H. Bibliography of Greek mythin in English 

poetry. 1955. B 292 L411b 
O'Dea, T.F. The Mormons. 1957, 289.3 Od2m 
The Oxford dictionary of the Christian Church. 1957. R 203 Ox2 
Payne, P.S.R. The Fathers of the “estern Church, 1951. 270 P293E£ 
Poland, B.C. French Protestantism and the French 

Revolution; a study in church and state, thought 

and religion, 1585-1815. 1957. 284 P757£ 
Shorter encyclopaedia of Islam. 1953. R 297 Sh81l 











SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 





1950. 
How nations see each other, a study in 


Bernard, J.S. Remarriage, a study of marriage. 

Buchanan, William. 
public opinion. 1953, 

Butz, Otto. The unsilent generation, 

Duvall, E.R.M. Family development. 

Fishbein, Morris. 
1957. 

Gittler, J.B. 
1957. 

Greenwald, Harold. 
analytic study. 1958, 

Hailey, ".M.H. An African survey; a study of problems 
arising in Africa south of the Sahara. 1957. 

Hofstadter, Richard, Social Darwinism in American 
thought. 1955, 

Kaplan, Jerome. A social program for older people. 

Lewis, C.I. Our social inheritance, 1957. 

Rashevsky, Nicolas. Mathematical biology of social 
behavior, 1951, 

Selznick, Philip. Leadership in administration, 

Simon, H.A. Models of man: social and rational; 
mathematical essays on rational human behavior in a 
social setting. 1957, 


1958. 
1957. 
Modern marriage and family Living. 


Review of sociology: analysis of a decade. 


The call girl; a social and psycho- 


1953. 


1957. 


Statistics 





Kendall, M.G,. 
McCarthy, P,J. 
1957. 

Thomas, H.L. 


A course in multivariate analysis. 1957. 
Introduction to statistical reasoning. 
Introduction to applied statistics. 1957. 


Political Science - Law - Government 





Barber, E.G. 
1955. 
Beckmann, G.M. 
1957. 
Campbell, C.S. 
1957. 

Darrow, C.S. Attorney for the damned. 1957. 

David, P.T. Executives for government; central issues of 
Federal personnel administration. 1957. 

Feder, E.L. Comic book regulation. 1955. 

Ferrell, R.H. American diplomacy in the great depression; 
Hoover-stimson foreign policy, 1929-1933. 1957. 
Friedrich, C.J. Totalitarian dictatorship and autocracy. 

1955, 

Colden ages of the great cities, 

Kennedy, J.F. Profiles in courage. 195%. 

Lyon, B.D. From fief to indenture; the transition from 
feudal to non-feudal contract in Western Europe. 
1957. 

Morlan, R.L. Capitol, courthouse, and city hall. 

Morris-Jones, W.H. Parliament in India. 1957. 


The bouregeoisie in 18th century France. 
The making of the Meiji constitution. 


Anglo-American understanding, 1898-1903. 


1952. 


1954, 


125 


301.42 B455r 
301.154 B851h 
301.1584 B985u 
301.42 D955f£ 
301.42 F529m 
301 G447r 
301.424 G855c 
309.16 H1l25a 
301 HS77s 1955 
301.43 Kl4ls 
301 L5850 

301 R183m 
301.155 Se49L 


301.15 Si53m 


311.2 K335c 


311.2 M127i 
311 T363i 


323.32 B233b 
342.52 B389m 


327.72 Cl52a 
340.04 D254a 


351.1 D28e 
323.445 F317c 


327.73 F4l3a 


321.6 F914t 
323.352 G565 
328.73 K383p 


321.3 L989F 
352.073 M8&27c 
328.54 M834p 








Nelson, Lowry. American farm life. 1954. 323.354 N334a 
Pollock, J.K. Serman democracy at work; a selective 

study. 1955. 324.43 P765¢g 
Ransone, ©.B. The office of governor in the United States. 

1955. 353.9 R1750 
Redding, J.S. The Lonesome road. 1958, 325.25 R246L 
Richberg, D.R. Only the brave are free. 1958. 342.73 R3970 
Roelofs, H.M. The tension of citizenship; private man and 

public duty. 1957. 323.5 R625t 
Shklar, J.N. After Utopia. 1957. 320.9 Sh59a 
Vidich, A.J. Small town in mass society: class, power 

and religion in a rural community. 1958. 323.354 V658s 
“Walker, Harvey. The legislative process. 1948. 328.73 "152Le 
“einer, Myron. Party politics in India; the development 

of a multi-party system. 1957. 329.954 "431p 
‘heare, K.C. The Statute of Westminster and dominion 

Status. 5th ed. 1953, 354.42 W56s 
‘white, ¥.S. The Taft story. 1954. 320.92 T125Xw 
“illiams, W.A. The shaping of American diplomacy; readings 

and documents in American foreign relations, 1750-1955. 

1956. 327.73 W675s 
"ittfogel, K.A. Oriental despotism; a comparative study 

of total power, 1957, 321.5 "17840 
Young, R.A. The American Congress. 1958. 328.73 Y86a 


Economics + Business = Commerce - Communication 





Abrahamsen, M.A. Agricultural cooperation, selected 

readings, 1957. 334.6 Ab8&2a 
Alexander, R.J. Communism in Latin America. 1957. 335.4 AL27c 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap>oraisers. Demon- 

stration appraisal reports. 1957. 333.332 Am35d 
Association of Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners. 

Selected reading list of books helpful in the study of 

the principal laws within the jurisdiction of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 1957. B 385 As783s 
Aubrey, H.G. United States imports and world trade. 1957. 382 Aul7u 
Baker, G.P. Case problems in transportation management. 

1957. 385 Bl173c 
Baruch, B.M. Baruch; my own story. 1957. 332.09 B288x 
Belgium. Ministry of Labor and Social Insurance National 

employment services: Belgium. 1957. 331.1151 B4lin 
Bell, ".D. A management guide to electronic computers. 

1957, 651.264 B413m 
Beyer, ©.H. Housing: a factual analysis. 1958. 331.833 B468h 
Boulding, K.E. Principles of economic policy. 1958. 330.1 BS53p 
Bowker lectures on dook publishing. 1957. 655.5 BSo79 
Bradley, J.F. Fundamentals of corporation finance. 1953. 338.8 B728f 
Buckingham, %.S. Theoretical economic systems. 1958. 330.15 B857t 
Chandler, A.D. Henry Varnum Poor, business editor, analyst, 

and reformer. 1953. 385 P791Xe 
Chow, G.C. Demand for automobiles in the United States. 

1957. 338.476292 C459d 
Cipolla, C.M. Money, prices, and civilization in the 

Mediterranean world, fifth to seventeenth century. 

1950. 332.494 C495m 
Clark, D.T. Dictionary of business and finance. 1957. R 650.3 C547d 
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Cochran, T.C. The American business system; a historical 
perspective, 1900-1955. 1957. 

Cole, G.D.H. A history of socialist thought, 

Coyle, D.C. Conservation. 1957, 

Crouse, E.F. Rural appraisals, 1955. 

Downs, J.C. Principles of real estate management. 

Elliott, W.Y. 
1955. 

Evans, J.A. 
1954, 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
Select bibliography on cooperation, 1957. 

Fulmer, J.L. Agricultural progress in the Cotton Belt 
since 1920. 1950. 

Gaines, H.F. Cryptanalysis, a study of ciphers and their 
solution. 1956. 

Goldsmith, R.", Financial intermediaries in the American 
economy since 1900. 1958, 

Hoover, J.E. Masters of deceit. 1958, 

International Economic Association. The theory of wage 
determination, 1957. 

Kansas. University. The Kansas basin: pilot study of a 
watershed. 1955. 

Lyle, Philip. Regression analysis of production costs 
and factory cperations. 3d ed. 1957. 

McCune, “lesley. Who's behind our farm policy? 1957. 

Marcuse, Herbert. Soviet Marxism, a critical analysis. 
1958. 

Mayer, Martin, Madison Avenue, USA. 1958. 

Mehta, M.M. Structure of Indian industries. 

Millikan, M.F. A proposal; key to an effective foreign 
policy. 1957. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. Rich lands and poor, the road to world 
prosperity. 1957. 

Oxenfeldt, A.R. Industrial pricing and market practices. 
1951. 

Packard, V.0O. The hidden persuaders. 1957. 

Phillips, Richard. Managing for greater returns in 
country elevator and retail farm supply businesses. 
1957. 

Politz (Alfred) Research, inc. New York. A study of four 
media, their accumulative and repeat audiences. 

Roos, C.F. Dynamics of economic growth: the American 
economy, 1957-1975. 1957. 

Roosevelt, F.D. Franklin D. Roosevelt & conservation, 
1911-1945. 1957. 

Schramm, ".L. Responsibility in mass 
1957. 

Schrock, E.M. 
2d ed. 

Shannon, L.". 


1955-57. 


1957. 


Television's impact on American culture, 


Selling and promoting radio and television. 


1955. 


communication. 


Quality control and statistical methods. 
1957. 
Underveloped areas. 1957. 
Solotaire, R.S. How to get into television. 1957. 
Tosdal, H.R. Selling in our economy, an economic and 
social analysis of selling and advertising. 1957. 
“illiams, E.W. The regulation of rail-motor rate 
competition. 1958. 
Zelko, H.P. Management-employee communication in action. 
1957. 
Zierer, C.M. 


California and the Southwest. 1955. 
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1953. 


330.973 C643a 
335 C674h 
333.7 C839c 
333 C884r 
333.33 D759p 
384.5 EL58t 
659.14 Evl5s 
B 334 F739s 
338.1 F959a 
652.8 G127c 


332.1 ©575£ 
335.4 H769m 


331.2 In75t 
333.9 K133k 


657 L988r 
338.1 M139w 


335.4 M334i 
659.1 M452m 
330.954 M474s 
338.91 M621p 
330.9 M997r 
338.5 Ox2i 
659.1015 P125h 
338.1 P546m 
659.1 P759s 
330.973 R376d 
333.7 RSO77E 
384 Scho9r 
558.562 Sch75q 
338.91 Shl9u 
384.5 So47h 
658.8 TG3s 

385 "671r 


658.3 Z37m 
330.9794 Z64c 











Education - Psychology 





Counts, G.S. The challenge of Soviet education. 1957. 

Graham, E.c. Rehabilitation literature, 1950-1955. 1956. 

Havighurst, R.J. A survey of the education of gifted 
children. 1955, 


A History of the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


1957. 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva. 
school building. 1957. 

Kandel, I.L. American education in the twentieth century. 
1957. 

Kline, G.L. 

Korol, A.G. 
1957. 

Kraus, R.G. 
twelve. 1957, 

Lofquist, L.H. Vocational counseling with the physically 
handicapped, 1957. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
the English Curriculum, 
children. 1954, 


Expansion of 


Soviet education. 1957, 
Soviet education for science and technology. 


Commission on 
Language arts for today's 


Psychology 





1958. 
Mental health in college and university. 


Bartley, S.H. Principles of perception. 
Farnsworth, D.L. 
1957. 

Kahn, R.L. The dynamics of interviewing. 

Osgood, C.E. The measurement of meaning. 1957. 
Piotrowski, Z.A.L. Perceptanalysis; a fundamentally re- 
worked, expanded, and systematized Rorschach method, 
1957. 
Riesman, David. 
Skinner, B.F. 
Strang, R.M. 


1957. 


The lonely crowd. 1950. 
Verbal behavior. 1957, 


The adolescent views himself. 1957. 


Physical Education 





Armour, Tommy. 
1953. 
Beaumont, C.L. 
Boros, Julius. 


How to play your best golf all the time. 
Fencing technique in pictures, 1955. 
How to play par golf. 1953. 
Boyden, E.D. Staging successful tournaments. 
Burns, Ted. Tumdling techniques illustrated. 
Connolly, Maureen. Power tennis. 1954. 
Cummings, Parke. American tennis. 1957. 
Elvedt, R.L. Skiing, how to teach and organize it. 
Evashevski, Forest. Scoring power with the winged T 
offense. 1957, 
Fazio, Buzz. Bowling to win. 
Ford, Doug. Start golf young. 
Fraley, Oscar. How to play championship tennis, 
Franks, A.H. Pavlova, a biography. 1956. 
Gottlieb, Harry. Golf for southpaws. 1953. 
Grange, H.E. My favorite football stories. 
Hart, Doris. Tennis with Hart, 1955. 
Hawley, Jertrude. The kinesiology of corrective exercise. 
2d ed. 1949, 


1957. 
1957. 


1955. 
1955. 
1954, 


1955. 
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Play activities for boys and girls, six through 


370.947 C832c 
B 371.91 C7ir 


371.955 H299s 
378.747 C7233X 
371.6 In8e 


370.973 Kl3la 
370.947 K685s 


370.947 K843s 
371.74 K868p 


371.42 L827v 


372.6 N213L 


152.7 B284p 


131.3 F237m 
150.13 K122d 
153.1 Os24m 


137.8 P659p 
136.4 R446L 
158.83 Sk34v 
136.7 St813a 


613.7364 Ar55h 
613.7234 B383f 
613.7364 Bo45h 
613.73 B693s 
613.724 B937¢t 
613.7362 C762p 
613.7362 C912a 
613.747 EL86s 


613.736 Evl19s 

613.7263 F298b 
613.7364 F751s 
613.7362 F843h 
613.722 P289XE£ 
613.7364 G715¢g 
613.7363 G765m 
613.7362 H251X 


613.721 H316k 





Hogan, Ben, 
1957. 

Holman, Wathan, 

Jones, “omer. 


Holman on basketball. 1950. 

Modern defensive football. 1957. 

Kramer, J.A. How to win at tennis. 1949. 

Lawson, Joan, European folk dance, its national and 
musical characteristics. 1955. 

Leahy, F."’. Defensive football. 1951. 

Lees, J.T. 
1957. 

Lewis, H.J. The complete guide to better bowling. 

McCreary, Jay. “Winning high school basketball. 

McIntosh, D.S. Singing games and dances. 1957, 

Mackenzie, R.C,. Football scouting. 1955. 

McMahon, James. Modern bowling techniques. 1958. 

Middlecoff, Gary. Advanced golf. 1957. 

Miller, A.G. Physical education in the elementary school 
curriculum. 1957, 

Owen, Steve. My kind of football, 1952. 

Peters, J.H. Modern middle- ard long-distance running. 
1957. 

Tilden, ".T, 

Toski, Bob. 

Turner, M.J. 
1957. 

Walker, R.E. 
football. 

Yard, Archie, 


1955. 
1955. 


How to play better tennis. 1950, 
Beginner's guide to golf. 1955. 
Modern dance for high school and college. 


Successful multiple offense in high school 
1957. 
Frank Leahy 


and the Fighting Irish. 1953. 


PHILOLO“’Y 


Deferrari, H.A. The phonology of Italian, Spanish, and 
French. 1954, 

Gebhardt, Michael. Deutsche Aufsatze. Mittelstufe. 

Mauger, Gaston. Le francais elementaire, methode 
progressive de francais parle. 1955-56. 

Robin, Charles. Le francais par la methode directe. 
1941-51, 


PURE SCIENCE 


Bronowski, Jacob. The common sense of science, 1955. 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, New 
York. Brainpower quest. 1957. 

Dupree, A.H. Science in the Federal Government, a history 
of policies and activities to 1940. 1957, 

Frank, Philipp. Philosophy of science. 1957, 

Hall, A.R. The scientific revolution, 1500-1800; the 
formation of the modern scientific attitude. 1954. 

Journal of the history of ideas. Roots of scientific 
thought, a cultural perspective. 1957. 

Scientific American. Lives in science. 1957. 

Special Libraries Association. Science-Technology 
Division. Handbook of scientific and technical 
awards in the United States and Canada, 1900-1952. 
1955, 

Taton, Rene. 
1957. 


Reason and chance in scientific discovery. 


Five lessons: the modern fundamentals of golf. 


Field hockey for players, coaches, and umpires. 


1957. 


613.7364 HS78EF 
613.7261 H/31lh 
613.7353 J716m 
613.7352 K8oh 


013,722 L445e 
613.7363 L471d 


613.7353 L518f 
613.7253 L586c 
613.7261 M138w 
613.722 M189s 

913.7363 M199E£ 
613.7263 M227m 
613.7364 M584a 


613.7 M612p 
613.7363 Ow2m 


613.733 P442m 
613.7362 T454h 
613.7364 T639b 
613.722 T855m 


613.7363 W153s 
613.7363 W21E 


414 D351p 
435 G254d 


448 M442f 


448 R552f£ 


501 B789c 
506.9 C788b 


509.73 D928s 
501 F851p 


509 Hl4s 


508 J826r 
509.2 Sci27L 


R 507 Sp3lh 


507.2 T188r 





Mathematics - Astronomy 





Armitage, Angus, 
1957. 

Baker, R.H. 

Burkill, J.C. 


Copernicus, the founder of modern astronomy. 
520 C79Xa2 
An introduction to astronomy. 5th ed. 1957. 520 B176i 
The theory of ordinary differential equations 
1956, 517.38 B919t 
Courant, Richard. Dirichlet's principle, conformal mapping, 
and minimal surfaces. 1950, 
Douglas, A.V. The life of Arthur Stanley Eddington. 
Faulkner, T.E. Projective geometry. 2d ed. 1952. 
Gade, J.A. The life and times of Tycho Brahe. 1947. 
Gale, David. The theory of matrix games and linear 
economic models. i957. 
Gamow, George, Puzzle-math. 1958, 
Hofmann, J.E. The history of mathematics. 1957. 
Kahn, Fritz. Design of the universe; the heavens and 
earth, 1954. 
Kolmogorov, A.N. Elements of the theory of functions and 
functional analysis, 1957, 
Kuhn, H.', Linear inequalities and related systems. 
Kurosh, A.G. The theory of groups. 1955-56. 
Lefschetz, Solomon. Differential equations: geometric 
theory. 1957, 
LeVeque, ".J. Topics in number theory. 
Logsdon, M.I. A mathematician explains. 
McCoy, N.H. Rings and ideals, 1948. 
Macintyre, Sheila. German-English mathematical 
vocabulary, 1956, 
Moore, Patrick, The story of man and the stars. 


517.5 C833d 
520 Ed23Xd 
515 F273p 
520 B73Xg 


1956. 


512.89 Gl31t 

510.76 G148p 

510.9 H677h 
the 

523 K122d 


517.5 K834e 
512.89 K955L 
512.86 K966t 


1956. 


517.38 L522d 
512.81 L576t 
510 L829m 

512.81 M137r 


1956. 
1936, 


R 510.3 M189g 


1955. 523 M785s 


Ore, #ystein, Niels Henrik Abel, mathematician extra- 


1957. 
Topology. 
Lectures 
1954, 
Lectures 
1957. 
The analysis of multiple time-series. 


510.92 Ab35Xo 
513.83 P277t 


ordinary. 
Patterson, E.M,. 
Petrovskii, 1.G. 
equations, 
Petrovskii, I.G, 
equations, 
Quenouville, M.H. 
1957. 
Rogosinski, Werner. Volume and integral. 1952. 
Rosenbloom, P.C. Linear partial differential equations 
(lecture notes). 1957, 
Scientific American, The new astronomy. 1955. 
Shapley, Harlow. The inner matagalaxy. 1957. 
Sneddon, I.N. Special functions of mathematical physics 


1956. 
on partial differential 
517.38 P449L 
on the theory of integral 
517.3 P449L 


519 Q34a 
517.3 R635v 


517.38 R723L 
520 Sci27n 
523.85 Sh22i 


and chemistry. 19565, 
Spain, Barry. Tensor calculus, 1956. 
Thiel, Rudolf. And there was light. 
Turnbull, H.W. Theory of equations. 
Vaucouleurs, Gerard de. 


1957. 


Sth ed, 1952. 


to 1956. 1957. 
Vinogradov, I.M. 

theory of numbers, 
Wedderburn, J.H.M. 
Wellman, B.L. 

1957. 


1954, 
Lectures on matrices. 1934, 
Technical descriptive geometry. 


Discovery of the universe; an 
outline of the history of astronomy from the origins 


2d ed, 


The method of trigonometrical sums in the 


517.5 Sn22s 
517.2 Spl5t 
520.9 T346a 
512.82 T849t 


520.9 V462d 


512.81 V771m 
512.8 W413L 


515 "45l1t 











Physical Sciences 





1956. 
Photoconductivity conference, 
Chemical crystallography. 1945, 
The encyclopedia of chemistry. 
Franklin and Newton, 1956. 
Coulson, C.A. Electricity. 4th ed. 1950. 
Dana, E.S. Minerals and how to study them. 
The Defect solid state, 1957, 
Dugas, Rene. A history of mechanics. 1955. 
Fox, S.%%. Introduction to protein chemistry. 
Fritz, J.S. Quantitative organic analysis. 1957. 
Creat Britain. Atomic Energy Research Establishment, 
Electromagnetically enriched isotopes and mass 
spectrometry. 1956, 

Guinier, Andre. Small-angle scattering of X-rays. 
Gustavson, K.H. 
1956, 

Hartree, D.R. 

Heavens, O.S. 
1955. 

Hershenson, H.M. Ultraviolet and visible absorption 
spectra: index for 1930-1954. 1956, 

Holmes, H.N,. Out of the test tube; the story of chemistry. 
sth ed. 1957. 

Jaffe, Bernard. Chemistry creates a new world. 1957. 

Jost, Wilhelm, Diffusion in solids, liquids, gases. 1952. 

Klotz, I.M. Some principles of energetics in biochemical 
reactions. 1957, 

Kramers, H.A. Collected scientific papers. 

Levinger, E.E. Albert Einstein. 1949, 

Liepmann, H."’, Elements of gasdynamics. 1957. 

Littler, D.J. An introduction to reactor physics. 

McLachlan, Dan, X-ray crystal structure. 1957. 

Morrison, G.H. Solvent extraction in analytical chemistry. 
1957. 

Nye, J.F. Physical properties of crystals. 1957. 

Pai, Shih-i. Viscous flow theory. v.2. 1957. 

Potter, E.C. Electrochemistry, principles & applications. 
1956, 

Prigogine, I. 

Rochow, E.G. 
1957. 

Rutherford, D.E. Classical mechanics. 1957. 

Saunders, B.C. Some aspects of the chemistry and toxic 
action of organic compounds containing phosiphorus 
and fluorine. 1957. 

Schneider, P.J. Conduction heat transfer. 1955, 

Sootin, Harry. Michael Faraday: from errand boy to master 
physicist, 1954, 

Spitzer, Lyman. Physics of fully ionized gases. 1956, 

Stone, K.G. Determination of organic compounds. 1956. 

Symposium (International) on Combustion. 6th, Yale 
University, 1956. Sixth symposium (International) 
on combustion, 1957. 

Synge, J.L. The relativistic gas, 

Umezawa, Hiroomi. 

Walling, Cheves. 


Born, Max. Physics in my generation. 
Breckenridge, R.G,. 
Bunn, C.1, 

Clark, G.Le 
Cohen, 1.B. 


1956, 


1957, 
Xed. 1949, 


1957. 


1955. 


The chemistry and reactivity of collagen. 


The calculation of atomic structures. 1957. 


Optical properties of thin solid films. 


1956. 


1957. 


The molecular theory of solutions. 1957. 
The chemistry of organometallic compounds, 


1957. 
Quantum field theory. 1956, 
Free radicals in solution. 1957, 
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530.4 B645p 
537.53 B742p 
548 B884c 

R 540.3 C547e 
530.9 C6SE£ 
537 C832e 
549 D191m 
548.8 D361 
531 D878h 
547.8 F833i 
545 F9I19q 


541.2 G798e 
537.54 6948s 


547.8 G978c 
530.1 H257c 


535 H3520 
B 535.3 H439u 


540 H7350 
540 J18c 
541.341 J795d 


541.36 K699s 
530 K86c 

531 Ei68XL 
533 L6Z4e 
539.1 L7331i 
548 M22x 


545 M8348 
548.8 N984p 
532.5 P1S2v 


541.37 P852e 
541.34 P935m 


547.9 R589c 
531 R933c 


547 Sa87s 
536.2 Sch58c 


537 F22Xs 
539.7 Sp49p 
543.8 St71d 


541.36 Sy68 
531 Sy75re 
530.1 Um2q 
541.7 “W158 





Geology - Geography 





1957. 
Glossary of geology and 


Alexander, L.M. World political patterns, 

American Geological Institute, 
related sciences, 1957. 

Bates, D.R. The earth and its atmosphere. 1957, 

Dickson, B.T. Guide book to research data for arid zone 
development. 1957, 

Ewing, W.M. Elastic waves in layered media. 1957. 

Fraser, Sir Ronald. Once round the sun. 1957. 

Jarrard, L.D. Uranium in the Northwest: mineralized areas 
and prospecting suggestions. 1955. 

Kohn, C.F. The United States and the world today, an 
appraisal of geographic learnings for educational 
programs. 1957. 

Lobeck, A.K. Block diagrams and other graphic methods 
used in geology and geography. 1958, 

Mason, B.J. The physics of clouds, 1957, 

Royal Society of Canada, The proterozoic in Canada. 

Scientific American. The planet earth. 1957. 

Strahler, A.N. Physical geography. 1951. 

Taylor, C.F. Elementary meteorology. 1954. 


1957. 


Biological Sciences 





Allen, R.P. The flamingos: their life history and 
survival, 1956. 

Allen, R.P. A report on the whooping crane's northern 
breeding grounds, 1956. 

Andrews, R.C. My favorite stories of the great outdoors. 
1950. 

Arnold, G. The Sphecidae of Madagascar, 

Auerbach, Charlotte. 

Bassham, J.A. 

Bee ? J eV, 
slope. 

Berrill, N.J. The living tide, 1951, 

Blair, ".F. Vertebrates of the United States. 1957. 

British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Dept. of Entomology. Des- 
criptions of new genera and species of Lepidoptera 
phalaenae of the subfamily Noctuinae. 1926. 

Castle, ".E. Mammalian genetics. 1940. 

Chauvin, Remy. Physiologie de l'insecte. 2. ed. 1956, 

Davson, Hugh. The permeability of natural membranes. 
1952. 

Dunn, E.R. 
1926, 

Eddy, Samuel. 

Edney, E.B. 
1957. 

Eiseley, Loren, The immense journey. 

Entomological Society of Manitoba. 

The Entomologist's annual, v.1-20. 

Fowler, ").", Coleoptera, 1912. 

Freuchen, Peter. The artic year. 1958. 

Giese, A.C. Cell physiology. 1957, 

Hagbert, K.H. Carl Linnaeus, 1953, 

Heilbrunn, L.V. The dynamics of living protoplasm. 


1945. 
Genetics in the atomic age. 1956. 
The path of carbon in photosynthesis. 1957, 
Mammals of northern Alaska on the Arctic 

1956, 


The salamanders of the family Plethodontidae. 


How to know the freshwater fishes. 1957. 
The water relations of terrestrial arthropods. 


1957. 
Proceedings. 
1855-74. 


1956. 
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R 550.3 Am35g 
551 B318e 


551.58 D56lg 
551.2 Ew55e 
551 F8640 


553.49 J292u 


910 K827u 


526.8 L782b 
551.57 M381p 
551.71 R812p 
551 Sci27p 
551.4 St8lp 
551.5 T2l4e 


598.34 AL54£ 
598.32 AL54w Suppl. 


574.08 An27m 
595.79 Ar64s 
575.1 Au34g 

581.133 B294p 


599 B391m 
574.92 B459L 
596 B575v 


595.78 B777d 
575.1 C27m 
595.7 C397p 


576.3 D312p 


597.9 D922s 
597 Ed26h 


595.2 Ed63w 
575 Ei82i 
595.706 En845p 
595.7 En84 
595.76 F829c 
574.998 F895a 
576.3 G364c 
580 L64Xh 
576.2 H3603d 





Hemming, Francis. The generic names of the holarctic butter- 


flies, 1934, 

Houlbert, C.V. Les insectes, anatomie et physiologie 
generales, 1920. 

Huxley, J.S. Evolution as a process, 1954, 

Johnson, P.T. A classification of the Siphonaptera of 
South America, with descriptions of new species. 
1957. 

Johnson, T.W. The genus Achlya: morphology and taxonony. 
1955. 

Killington, F.J. A monograph of the British Neuroptera, 
1937. 

Krutch, J.W. The great chain of life. 1956. 

Lerner, I.M. Genetic homeostasis, 1954, 

Li, Ching-ts'ung. Population genetics, 1955. 

Lucas, W.J. The aquatic (naiad) stage of the British 
dragonflies (Paraneuroptera). 1930. 

Lundbeck, William. Diptera Danica, genera and species of 
flies hitherto found in Denmark. 1907. 

McGrego, E.A. The mites of citrus trees in southern 
California. 1956, 

Melin, D.E. Contributions to the knowledge of the 
biology. 1923. 

Miller, N.C.E. The biology of the Heteroptera, 1956, 

Moggridge, J.T. Harvesting ants and trap-door spiders. 
i873. 

Mosely, M.E. The British caddis flies (Trichoptera) a 
collector's handbook, 1939, 

Neel, J.V.G. Human heredity, 1954, 

Polyak, S.L. The vertebrate visual system. 1957. 

Roscoe B, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. 
Biology of the laboratory mouse. 1941. 

Schmidt, K.P. Living reptiles of the world. 1957, 

Scientific American. The physics and chemistry of life. 
1955. 

Sears, P.B. The ecology of man. 1957. 

Society for Experimental Biology (Gt. Brit.). Mitochondria 
and other cytoplasmic inclusions. 1957. 

Steinhaus, E.A. Principles of insect pathology. 1949. 

“allace, G.J. An introduction to ornithology. 1955. 

heeler, W.M. Mosaics and other anomalies among ants, 
1937. 

Williams, C.B. The migration of butterflies. 1930. 

Wright, W.G. The butterflies of the west coast of the 
United States, 1905. 

Wye College, Wye, Eng. The chemistry and mode of action 
of plant growth substances, 1956. 

Young, J.Z. The life of mammals. 1957. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





Abraham, E.P. Biochemistry of some peptide and steroid 
antibiotics, 1957. 

Bourne, G.H. The biochemistry and physiology of bone. 
1956, 

Corsini, R.J. Methods of group psychotherapy. 1957. 
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595.78 H375g 
595.7 H814i 
575 H982e 
595.775 J636c 
589.26 J637g 
595.74 K556m 
591.5 K947g 
575.1 L562g 
575.1 L612p 
595.733 L962a 
595.77 L972d 
595.42 M178m 


595.772 M488c 
595.754 M616b 


595.79 M724h 
595.74 M852b 
575.1 N292h 

591.48 P768v 


599.32 R719b 
598.1 Sch54L 


577 Sci27p 
573.4 Sel7e 


574.8734 Sol3m 
595.7 St35p 
598.2 WL55i 


595.79 W56m 
595.78 W67m 


595.78 W937b 


581.134 W973c 
599 Y85L 


612.015 Ab82b 


$12.75 BoG67b 
616.8 C818m 





Dartnall, H.J.A. The visual pigments. 1957, 

Dorfman, R.I. Androgens: biochemistry, physiology, and 
clinical significance, 1956, 

Engle, E.T. Hormones and the aging process. 1956, 

Garland, T.0. Artificial respiration; with special 
emphasis on the Holger Nielsen method, 1955. 

Hahn, P.F. Therapeutic use of artificial radioisotopes. 
1956. 

Harvey Society, New York. 
1955/56, 1956/57. 

International Conference on Biochmical Problems of Lipids. 
2d, Ghent, 1955, Biochemical problems of Lipids. 

Kabat, E.A. Blood group substances; their chemistry 
and immunochemistry. 1956, 

Le Grand, Yves. Light, colour, and vision. 1957. 

Meister, Alton. Bicchemistry of the amino acids. 

Mulligan, R.M. Neoplasms of the dog. 1949, 

Ogilvie, R.F. Pathological histology. Sth ed. 1957. 

Reed, S.C. Counseling in medical genetics, 1955. 

Rynoergen, H.J. Teaching nutrition in nursing. 4th ed, 
1956. 

Thompson, R.H.S. 
1957. 


The Harvey lectures, 1954/55, 


1957. 


Biochemical disorders in human disease, 


Engineering 





Advances in electronics and electron physics. 1957. 

American Society for Testing Materials. Committee B-5 
on Copper and Ccpper Alloys, Cast and Wrought, 
standards on copper and copper alloys. 1957. 

Anderson, K.E. Water well handbook. 1955. 

Baker, H.D. Temperature measurement in engineering. 

Blench, Thomas. Pegime behaviour of canals and rivers, 
1957. 

Bredahl, A.C. Wiring manual for home and farm, 

British Road Federation, Urban motorways. 1956. 

Considire, D.M. Process instruments and controls hand- 
bock. 1957. 

Control engineering. Control engineering manual. 1957. 
Davies, M.M, The physical principles of gas liquefaction 
and low temperature rectification. 1949, 
Goldman, J.E. The science of engineering materials, 

Hougen, 0,A. The drying of geses. 1947. 

Hough, B.K. Basic soils engineering. 1957. 

Lavine, S.A. Steinmetz, maxer of lightning. 

McCormick, E.J. Humen engineering. 1957. 

Macduff, J.N. Vibration ccontrol. 1958. 

Mooney, D.A. Mechanical engineering thermodynamics. 

Motor service magazine. New automotive encycicpedia, 

National Research Council. Prevention of Deterioration 
Center. Deterioration of materials: causes and pre- 
ventive techniques. 1954, 

Oberth, Hermann. Man into space; new projects for rocket 
and space travel, i957. 

Peters, M.S. Plant design and economics for chemical 
engineers. 1958. 

Piccard, Auguste, Earth, sky, and sea. 1956. 

Rase, H.F. Project engineering of process plants. 


1957. 


1955. 


1957. 
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Roff, ".J. Fibres, plastics, and rubbers, 1956. R 520.19 R629f 
Singer, David. Basic structural design. 1954, 624 Si64b 
Steinberg, W.B. Electricity and electronics basic, 1957. 621.3 St34e 
Taylor, F.S. A history of industrial chemistry, 1957. 650 T213h 
Thomason, J.G. Lineayv feedback analysis. 1956. 621.38 T368L 
Valley, G.E. Vacuum tube amplifiers. 1948, 621.384132 V243v 
Venk, Ernest. Automotive engines, maintenance and repair, 

1957. 629.25 V559a 
Villiers, A.J. The way of a ship. 1953. 623.822 V719w 
Young, A.J. An introduction to process control system 

design. 1957. 660.28 Y84i 


Agriculture 





American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Atonic energy ani agriculture. 1957. 630.72 Am35a 
American Association of Nurserymen. Plant patents, common 

iatroductory nemes, 1 through 1542. 1957. 634.02 Am345p 
Childers, N.F. Fruit science; orchard and small fruit 

management. 1949, 634.2 C437£ 
De Graaff, Jan, The new book of lilies. 1951. 634.512 D354n 
Ensmiagec, M.E. Swine science. 2d ed. 1957. 636.4 En78s 
Free, Montague, All about African violets. 1951. 634.65 F875a 
Garris, E.W. Southern horticulture management. 1949, 634 G193s 
Hume, H.H. Camellias, kinds and culture. 1951. 634.815 H882c 
Kelsey, W.E. The spell of the honey bee. 1947. 638 K299s 
Metcalf, R.L. Organic insecticides: their chemistry and 

mode of action. 1955, 634.016 M5650 
Metson, A.J. Methods of chemical analysis for soil survey 

samples. 1956. 631.1 MS5c7m 
Northen, R.T. Home orchid growing. 1950. 634.63 N&14h 
Staten, H.W. Grasses and grassland farming. 1954. 633.6 St29¢g 


Forestry 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the U.N. Forestry 

Division. Tree planting practices in tropical Africa. 

1956. 634.92542 F739t 
Forest Products Research Society. Logging and Milling 

Committee. Handdook for small sawmill operators, 

1956. 634.9431162 F76lh 
Forest Soils Committee of the Dovglas-Fir Region. An 

introduction to forest soils of the Douglas-fir region 

of the Pacific Northwest. 1957. 634.91315 F761i 


Home Economics 





Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 

Human protein requirements and their fulfilment in 

practice; proceedings of a conference in Princeton, 

United States (1955). 1957. 641.1 F738h 
Van Curon, Alcied, Stitches: ladies' tailoring. 1956. 645.4 V26s 


Technology 





American Society for Metals. Metals handbook. 1948, Suppl. 
1954-55. 659 Am35me 
American Welding Society. Welding handbook, 1957, R 671 Am36w Ed.4 
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Berliner (J.J.) & staff, New York. 
(n.d.) 
Burstein, Herman, 

1957, 
Cowles, Alfred. 
Crowhurst, N.H, 
Crowhurst, N,H, 


Light weight concrete. 
Elements of tape recorder circuits, 

The true story of aluminum. 1958. 

High-fidelity circuit design. 1956. 

Understanding hi-fi circuits. 1957. 

Fowler, Charles. High fidelity, a practical guide. 1956. 

Hannan, 2.S. Research on the science and technology of 
food preservation by ionizing radiations, 1956. 

Holland, L. Vacuum deposition of thin films. 1956, 

Hume-Rothery, William, The structure of metals and alloys. 
1956. 

Kresser, T.O.J. Polyethylene, 

Radio~electronics., 
measurements, 

Sage, B.H. 
1955. 

Seymour, 2.B. Plastics for corrosion-resistant appli- 
cations, 1955, 

Steel Founders' Society of America, 
book. 1950. 

"lard, Kyle. Chemistry and chemical technology of cotton. 
1955. 


1957, 

Kigh-fidelity: design, construction, 
L953. 

Some properties of the lighter hydrocarbons. 


Steel castings hand-- 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 





Architectural record, Buildings for industry. 1957. 

Du Maurier, G.L.P.B. The young George Du Maurier; a 
selection of his letters, 1860-67, 1951. 

Life (Chicago). America's arts and skills, by the editors 
of Life. 1957. 

Lipman, J.H. American fold decoration, 1951. 

Michener, J.A. The floating world. 1954. 

Myers, Bernard, Mexican painting in our time. 1956, 

Newhall, Beaumont. The histcry of photography from 1839 
to the present day. 1949. 

“orringer, Wilhelm, 


to the psychology of style. 1953. 


Music 


Biondo, C.A. 

Colles, H.C. 

Dallin, Leon, 
1957. 

Huls, H.S. The adolescent voice, a study. 

Music Educators' National Conference. 
Rooms and Equipment. 
equipment. 1955. 

Myers, R.M. Handel, Dryden, & Milton. 1956, 

Parrish, Carl, The notation of medieval music. 1957. 

Shapiro, Nat. Hear me talkin’ to ya; the story of jazz by 
the men who made it, 1955. 

Westrup, J.A. Purcell. 1937. 


Starting the instrumental program. 1957. 
The growth of music. 1956, 


Techniques of twentieth century composition. 


1957. 
Committee on Music 
Music buildings, rooms, and 


Abstraction and empathy; a contribution 
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Dramatics 





Cleaver, James. 1946, 


The theatre through the ages. 
Clurman, Harold. The fervent years. 1957. 
Gassner. Form and idea in modern theatre. 
Gorchakov, N.A. The theater in Soviet Russia. 1957. 
Knapp, B.L. Louis Jouvet, man of the theatre. 1957, 
Spottiswoode, Raymong. Film and its techniques. 1951. 


Taylor, R.L. Center ring; the people of the circus. 1956. 


1956, 


LITERATURE 


1957. 
Hamlet; father and son. 1955, 
H.L. Mencken, a portrait from memory. 


Agee, James. A death in the family. 

Alexander, Peter, 

Angoff, Charles. 
1956, 

Baldwin, T."), Shakspere's Love's labor's won. 1957. 

Baum, L.F. The "lizard of Oz & who he was. 1957. 

Bennett, J.F. Four metaphysical poets: Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Crashaw. 2ded. 1957. 

Bentley, E.R. The playwright as thinker. 

The Best American short stores. 1915-1950, 1952. 

Bishop, Elizabeth, Poems: North and south. 1955. 

Blackmur, R.P. The lion and the honeycomb; essays in 
solicitude and critique. 1955. 

Bonaparte, M.P. 
1949, 

Brooks, Van ‘Iyck. 

Bullough, Geoffrey. 
Shakespeare, 

Chadbourne, R.M. Ernest Renan as a essayist. 1957. 

Chiari, Joseph, Svmbolisme from Poe to Mallarme; the 
growth of a myth. 1956, 

Chrestien de Troyes. 12th cent. 
ou, Le conte du Graal. 1956. 

Clark, D.L. Charles Brockden Brown. 1952. 

Clark, D.L. John Miiton at St. Paul's School, 

Cocteau, Jean, Bacchus, 1952. 

Cocteau, Jean. La corrida du premier mai. 1957. 

Cove, J.'l. Sheridan, his life and his theatre. 

Cozzens, J.G. By love possessed. 1957. 

Crashaw, Richard. Poems: English, Latin, and Greek. 

Dictionnaire biographique des auteurs. 1957- 

Dos Passos, John. The great days. 1958. 

Dryden, John. The letters of John Dryden, with letters 
addressed to him, collected and edited by Charles E. 
Ward. 1942. 

Dudintsev, Vladimir. Not by bread alone. 1957. 

Duhamel, Ceorges. Civilisation 1914-1917. 1944, 

Duhamel, Georges. Les compagnons de 1'Apocalypse. 

Eberhart, Richard. Great praises, 1957. 

Eliot, T.S. On poetry and poets. 1957. 

Enck, J.J. Jonson and the comic truth, 1957. 

Fadiman, Clifton. Fantasia mathematica, 1958. 

Faulkner, William. Mirros of Chartres Street. 1953. 

Francois, Carlo. L'esthetique d'Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery. 1957. 

Friedmann, Hermann. 
Jahrhundert. 


1957. 


The Life and works of Edgar Allen Poe. 


From a writer's notebook. 1958, 
Narrative and dramatic sources of 
1957. 


Le roman de Perceval; 


1948, 


1948, 


1957. 


1956, 
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Gary, Romain. The roots of heaven. 1958. 843 G199rE 
Goethe-Handbuch; Goethe, seine ‘elt und Zeit in ‘Jerk und 

“irkung. 1956, R 832 G55Z 
Goodrich, Frances, The diary of Anne Frank. 1956, 812 G626d 
Green, G.F. First view: stories of children. 1950, 823 G822£ 
Gregory, Horace. D.H. Lawrence: pilgrim of the Apocalypse, 

1957. 823 L43Y¢g 
Hardy, Evelyn, Donne, a spirit in conflict. 1942. 821 D718Xh 
Harper, ©.M. William Wordsworth. 1916. 821 W89Xha 
Hatfield, H.C. Thomas Mann; an introduction to his fiction. 

1952. 833 M31Yh 
Healey, G.H. The Cornell Wordsworth collection. 1957, 821 W89Zh 
Hesse, Hermann, Gesammelte Dichtungen. 1957, 833 H463ges 
Hesse, Hermann, Magister Ludi. 1957. 833 H463gE 
Hiscock, ".G. John Evelyn and his family circle. 1955, 828 Ev22Xh 
Hoffman, D.G. The poetry of Stephen Crane. 1957, 811 C851Yh 
Horst, K.A. Die deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart. 1957, §30.9 H788d 
James, Henry, Literary reviews and essays, on American, 

English, and French literature. 1957, 814 J233L 
Johnson, Eyvind. Return to Ithaca, the Odyssey retold as a 

modern novel. 1952, 839.73 J6318E 
Jonas, v.W. Fifty years of Thomas Mann studies; a 

bivliography of criticism, 1955, 833 M31Zj 
Jones, Ernest. Hamlet and Oedipus. 1949, 822.33 S7Yj 
Jones, H.S.V. A Spenser handbook. 1930. 821 Sp35Yj 
Jones, James, Some can running. 1957. 813 J718s 
Joyce, Stanislaus. My brother's keeper; James Joyce's 

early years. 1958, 823 J853Xj 
Knox, George. Critical moments: Kenneth Burke's categories 

and critiques, 1957. 801 B9L7Yk 
Kovacs, Ernie. Zoomar. 1957. 813 K849z 
Lagerkvist, P.F. The sibyi., 1958. 839.73 L128sE 
Le May, Alan. The searchers. 1954, 813 L541s 
Levin, Harry. The power of blackness: Hawthorne, Poe, 

Meiville. 1958. 813 H318YL 
Longaker, J.M. Contemporary English literature. 1953. 820.9 L855c 
McCollom, ".G. Tragedy. 1957. 808.2 M133t 
Maquet, Albert. Albert Camus: the invincible summer. 1958.840.92 C159Xm 
Maurois, Andre. Les trois Dumas. 1957. 843 D89Xm2 
Mitford, Nancy, Voltaire in love. 1957. 848 V88Xmi 
Molnar, Ferenc. Companion in exile: notes for an auto- 

biography. 1950. 894.5112 M738X 
Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Spanish literature. 1956, R 860.3 N469d 
Nicolson, M.H. The breaking of the circle. 1950. 821.9 N548b 
Nievo, Ippolito. The caste of Fratta, 1958. 853 N559cE 
Ovidius, N.P. The loves, The art of beauty, The remedies 

for love, and The art of love. 1957. 871 Ov4L 
Parrott, T.M. A companion to Victorian literature, 1955. 820.9 P249c 
Pinto, Vivian de Sola. The common muse; an anthology of 

popular British ballad poetry, xvth-xxth century, 

1957. 821.4 P658c 
Poe, E.A. Histoires extraordinaires. 1951. 813 P75teF 
Powell, L.C. Books: “est Southwest. 1957. 810.9 P871b 
The Prize plays of television and radio. 1956. 812.8 P939 
Scherman, D.E. Literary America; a chronicle of American 

writers from 1607-1952. 1952. 810.9 Sch28L 
Scott, A.F. The poet's craft, 1957. 808.1 Sco83p 
Seton, Anya, The Winthrop woman, 1958, 813 Se77w 
Shakespeare, William. Henry the Fifth, 1600. 1957. 822.33 "3g 
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Shapiro, K.J. Poems, 1940-1953. 1953. 811 Sh22p 
Simenon, George. L'assassin, Malempin, Le voyageur de la 

Toussaint, 1951, 843 Si44a 
Simenon, George. Le blanc a lunettes: La maison des sept 

jeunes filles: Oncle Charles s'est enferme. 1951. 843 Si44b 
Smith, T.M. Transatlantic migration, the contemporary 

American novel in France. 1955. 813.9 Sm67t 
Speaight, Robert. The life of Hilaire Belloc. 1957. 824 B4l1Xs 
Stewart, G.R. The years of the city. 1955. 813 St494y 
Stoller, Leo. After Walden; Thoreau's changing views on 

economic man. 1957, 818 T39Xst 
Thorlby, Anthony, Custave Flaubert and the art of realism. 

1957. 843 F6lYth 
Troyer, H.W. Ned Ward of Grubstreet; a study of sub- 

literary London in the eighteenth century. 1946. 827 "215Xt 
Turner, Arlin. Ceorge W. Cable, a biography. 1956. 813 C112xXt 
Unamuno y Jugo, Miguel de. Camcionero. 1953. 861 Unlc 
Viereck, P.R.E. Terror and decorum; poems, 1940~1948, 

1950, 811 V675t 
Willcocks, M.P. The laughing philosopher, being a life of 

Francois Rabelais. 1950, 847 R11Xw 
"linsten, Stephen. Days with Bernard Shaw. 1949. 822 Sh26Xwi 
‘oodress, J.L. Howells & Itahly. 1952. 813 H83Xw 
Woolf, V.S. A letter to a young poet. 1932. 808.1 883L 
“right, L.H. American fiction, 1851-1875; a contribution 

toward a bibliography. 1957. R 813 '1933am 
Yeats, .8. The variorum edition of the poems of ".B. 

Yeats. 1957, 821 Y34v 
Zaturenska, Marya. Christina Rossetti, a portrait with 

background. 1949, 821 R735Xz 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Ashley, M.P. The greatness of Oliver Cromwell. 1958. 942.064 C88Xa 
Ashley, M.P. Louis XIV and the greatness of France. 1955. 944.033 L93Xi 
Barzun, Jacques. The modern researcher. 1957. 907 B289m 
Beidler, J.X. X. Reidler: vigilante. 1957. 978.6 B396X 
Belden, T.G. So fell the angels. 1956. 973.7 C386Xb 
Brogan, D.W. The French nation; from Napoleon to Petain, 

1814-1940, 1957. 944 B786f 
Brown, R.E. Middle-class democracy and the Revolution in 

Massachusetts, 1691-1780. 1955. 974.4 B8l4m 
Bruce, R.V. Lincoln and the tools of war. 1956. 973.7 B83L 
Bush, L."’. Japanalia. 2d ed. 1956, R 915.2 B963j 
Campbell, M.E.'". The North "lest Company. 1957. 971.2 C153n 
Chang, Ch'i-yun, The essence of Chinese culture. 1957. 915.1 C363e 
Clunn, H.P. The face of London. 1951. 942.1 C628E£ 
Dallin, D.J. The changing world of Soviet Russia. 1956. 947.085 Dl6iSc 
Douglas, F.H. Indian art of the United States. 1941. 970.67 D745i 
Durrell, Lawrence. Bitter lemons. 1957. 915.64 D938b 
Echeverria, Durand, Mirage in the "lest; a history of the 

French image of American society to 1815. 1957. 917.3 Ec43m 
Ferguson, C., Naken to mine enemies; the life of Cardinal 

Wolsey. 1958. 942.052 837X£ 
Fuller, J.F.C. Grant & Lee, a study in personality and 

generalship. 1957. 973.7 F958g 
Galbraith, J.S, The Hudson's Bay Company as an imperial 

factor, 1821-1859. 1957. 971.2 H569Xg 
Gardner, E.S. Neighborhood frontiers, 1954. 917 G172n 
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1955. 
1953. 


Gaunt, “William. London in colour, 

Ghose, S.N. The vermilion boat. 

Gibbings, Robert. Sweet Cork of thee. 1951. 

Govan, G.E. The Chattanooga country, 1540-1951; from 
tomahawks to TVA. 1952. 

Griffiths, P,J. Modern India, 1957, 

Groslier, B.P. The arts and civilization of Angkor. 

Harrison, G.A. Road to the right. 1954, 

Harvey, J.H. Dublin, a study in environment. 

Herrmann, Paul. Conquest by man. 1954, 

Hill, Christopher. Lenin and the Russian Revolution, 
1953, 

Hitti, P.K. Leban.a in history, from the earliest times 
to the present. 1957, 

Holiday. The USA in color. 

Hurlimann, Martin, 

Hurlimann, Martin, 

Hurlimann, Martin. 

Jennings, Sir W.I. 
1958. 

Kennan, Seorge. 

Koren, E.E.H. 
1955. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 
1942, 

Lincoln, Abraham, The living Lincoln. 1955, 

Link, A.S. Wilson the diplomatist; a look at his major 
foreign policies. 1957. 

Livermore, T.L. Numbers & losses in the Civil War in 
America, 1861-65. 1957. 

Malaurie, Jean, The Last kings of Thule; a year among the 
Polar Eskimos of Greenland. 1956. 

Merrill, H.S. Bourbon leader: Grover Cleveland and the 
Democratic Party. 1957. 

Morrison, 0.D. Canada and the provinces, new historical 
atlas, economic, social, political. 1958. 

Moule, A.C. The rulers of China, 221 B.C. - A.D. 1949: 
chronological tables. 1957. 

Mylonas, G.E. Ancient Mycenae. 1957. 

Novarr, David, The making of Walton's Lives. 

Nuseibeh, H.Z. The ideas of Arab nationalism. 

Ogle, Arthur, The tragedy of the Lollards' Tower. 

Parry, J.H. A short history of the West Indies, 

Pearson, L.E.H. Elizabethans at home. 1957. 

Pearson, M.M. Bright tapestry; the story of the stately 
homes of England. 1956. 

Peterson, H.C, Opponents of war, 1917-1918. 

Riesenberg, Felix. 
region. 1940. 

Rowntree, B.S. English life and leisure; a social study. 
1951. 

Scheer, G.F. Rebels and redcoats, 1957. 

Sellers, C.G. James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843. 

Shepherd, Gordon. The Austrian odyssey. 1957. 

Sherman, '.T. Memoirs of General “illiam T, Sherman by 
himself. 1957. 

Siegfried, Andre. De la III® a la IV® Republique. 

Sitwell, Edith. Fanfare for Elizabeth. 1946, 


1957. 


1949, 


1956. 
Eternal France. 
Paris. 1957. 
Spain. 1955. 
Problems of the new Commonwealth, 


1953. 


Siberia and the exile system. 1958. 


The diary of Elisabeth Koren, 1853-1855. 


The literary works of Abraham Lincoln. 


1958. 
1956. 
1949, 
1957. 


1957. 
Cape Horn; the story of the Cape Horn 


1957. 


1956. 
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Stenton, F.M. The Latin charters of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

1955. 942.01 St42L 
Stewart, C.R. N.A. 1: the North-South Continental Highway. 

1957. 917 St49n 
Stewart, G.R. U.S. 40; cross section of the United States 

of America, 1953, 917.3 St49u 
Swanberg, W.A. First blood; the story of Fort Sumter, 

1957. 973.731 Sw24f 
Tanner, Heather, Wiltshire village. 1939. 914.23 T157w 
Thomson, G.S. Catherine the Great and the expansion of 

Russia, 1955, 947.06 C28xXt 
Unterberger, B.M. America's Siberian expedition, 1918-1920. 

1956, 940.91 Un8a 
Vandenbosch, Amry. Southeast Asia among the world powers. 

1957. 959 V281s 
Vinson, J.C. William E. Borah and the outlawry of war. 

1957. 973.91 B644Xv 
“hite, E.B. Here is New York, 1949. 917.471 W582h 
Wilson, Edmund, The American earthquake; a documentary 

of the twenties and thirties. 1958. 917.3 W692am 
“iskemann, Elizabeth. Germany's eastern neighbours; pro- 

blems relating to the Oder-Neisse line and the Czech 

frontier regions. 1955, 943.7 W758g 
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